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l HECM reverse mortgage. 

| Available from MetLife Bank, N.A, it's a Home Equity Conversion Mortgage 
s (HECM) that may save the average homeowner age 62 or older thousands of 
3 dollars. It significantly reduces your up-front costs as compared to our other 

HECM reverse mortgages. Contact me to get the facts. 

Scott Funk 

Reverse Mortgage Consultant 
802-238-4216 
sfunk 1 @metlife.com 
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(or bring your own!) 
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Join the World-Wide Record Attempt for the LARGEST PICNIC EVER! 

A celebration of the planet we live on and the food it provides! 
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Planet Earth Episodes: 

12pm Mountains 
lpm Forests 


GMCAMERA.COM . 802-244-0883 

14 Sunset Drive, Waterbury Center, VT 

Off RT 100, across from the Cold Hollow Cider Mill 

oducts Include Canon. Inc. USA limited warranty. 


2pm One Day on Earth 
4pm Dirt! The Movie 

(follvred by raffle) 


valid April 15, 201 2 through April 28, 2012. 


Planet Earth Episodes: 

6pm From Pole to Pole 
7pm Jungles 
8pm Shallow Seas 


Gund Institute 
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60 Lake St. Burlington 
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Discover Goddard 


Free Open House 

April 28, 2012 
9am-3pm 
Plainfield, Vermont 


Explore our degree 
programs, meet faculty 

Bring family and friends 

Lunch included 


RSVP: 

www.goddard.edu 
or call 800.906.8312 


Goddard 

College 





ems.com 



Get your own place on 
the water this summer. 




It all starts here. 



EASTERN MOUNTAIN SPORTS'* 


South Burlington 100 Dorset Street ( 802 ) 864-0473 
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WEEK IN REVIEW 



He later admitted that he was naked during this episode. Real Vermont boys don't wear pajamas.' he 
quipped. 

The story quickly went viral, as media outlets from Politico to the Huffington Post to Time magazine picked 
it up, and thousands of Vermonters shared it via social media. Our naked governor was chased by bears in the 
state capital! LOU Deputy web editor Tyler Machado, who posted a link to WCAX's incident report on theSeven 

Newark mayor Corey Booker, who ran into a burning building last Thursday and rescued his neighbor. 

Meanwhile, the Department of Fish and Wildlife used the opportunity to remind everyone to put away their 
bird feeders until next winter. And Gov. Shumlin got a respite from talking about public outrage over the Green 
Mountain Power merger with Central Vermont Public Service (see story, page 14), It was a win for all involved. 
Except maybe the hungry bears. 
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for its editorials on 
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THE PUCK 
STOPPED HERE 


1600 


number of 
participants in the 
"World's Largest 
Cowbell Ensemble" 
led by Pliish drummer 
Jon Fishman in Burlington on 
Saturday. The ensemble was organized 
by Ben & Jerry's to raise money for 
Tropical Storm Irene relief efforts. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS OH SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. 'Utterly Mark" by Ken Picard. A Vermonter 


2 'Mos Dear By Dan Bolles. Finnish rapper 
Signmark doesn’t let being deaf stop him 
from seeking hip-hop stardom. 

3. "Weinberger's World: Who's Advising 
Burlington's New Mayor?" by Andy 

Mayor Miro Weinberger's inner circle. 

4. ‘Are Drug-Stealing Nurses Punished More 
Than Doctors?" by Ken Picard, Local nurses 
say there's a double standard I n the way 
the state prosecutes illegal prescription 

lawmakers are leading the charge against 
the Citizens United oiling.., but money in 
state politics is another story. 
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OBAMA TRAUMA 

The Obam-Applause-O-Meter [Fair Game. 
April 4] is a perfect model to show the 
idiocy of Obama supporters. Under Obama 
we now have 1.9 million fewer jobs in 

plummet, gas prices are at their highest 
ever, and he has not been able to bring his 
"change" to the country unless lie intended 
for •Change" to mean “I’m going to destroy 
this country and send us into die worst 

seen.” Obama should hear no such ap- 
plause and should certainly not receive a 
dime out of Vermonters' pockets. Vermont 
has thrown away $750,000 to a man who 
hasn't kept one of his promises. 

Vermonters gave away their hard- 
earned money to our president who, rather 
than running our county, is too busy cam- 
paigning Obama is nothing but a phony 
magician amusing his supporters with his 
simple card tricks. Itl> time people realize 
that the deck is stacked. It’s not magic, it's 
not impressive, it’s just a simple trick. 

Leif Mitchinson 
SWANTON 


IMMIGRANT VS. EB-5 

I am writing in response to Paul Heintz's 
“Seeing Green” [April 4]. He got my 
thoughts half right and out of context 
Yes, the "Cash-for- Visas” program is 
hypocritical. Under both Democratic and 
Republican leadership. US. immigration 
policy has not been “Give me your tired. 


your poor, your huddled masses yearning 
to breadie free,” but rather “Send me your 
wealdiy, and we'll deport your poor.” The 
hypocrisy on this issue is in Washington. 
D.C. The only immigration policy agreed 
upon after 25 years of gridlock is this im- 
migration for the rich and pumping nearly 
$17 billion a year to militarize, criminal- 
ize and profile hardworking immigrant 
communities. 

To be clear, I didn't say that the state 
is ignoring the plight of those propping 
up “the dairy industry.” Rather, the State 
of Vermont, under the Shumlin adminis- 
tration, is now moving to recognize and 
defend the rights of all those living and 
working here, regardless of immigration 
status. We are very hopeful that the State 
of Vermont will do the next right thing by 
affirming the fundamental human right to 
freedom of movement of all our residents 
by creating access to driver’s licenses for 
all. regardless of immigration status. 

Brendan O'Neill 
UNDERHILL 
O’Neill is an organiser at 
Vermont’s Migrant Justice. 


DRUG ABUSE IS DRUG ABUSE 

It's scary to think that your trusted nurse 
or doctor could actually be someone who 
is addicted to drugs and steals them from 
the hospital to feed their habits. I found 
Ken Picard’s article “Are Drug-Stealing 
Nurses Punished More Than Doctors?" 
[April 11] to be very appealing because the 







article brings forward a topic that isn’t 
really discussed that much. What really 
bothers me is it seems as though everyone 
is beating around the bush to answer the 
question: Do nurses get punished more 
than doctors? They are using words like it 
may ’’seem” like more nurses are punished 

It also irritates me that people are 
basically using the excuse that it is easier 
for doctors to get away with stealing, and 
since nurses get their drugs more directly 
through patients, they are punished. 
Seriously? Drug abuse is drug abuse! It 
shouldn't matter that a doctor can write 
himself a fake prescription whereas 
nurses steal drugs from dead patients. In 
the end they both stole drugs and are both 
addicted to prescription drugs. 

It doesn 't matter to me that doctors bring 

strongly believe that they should be pun- 
ished equally and more should be done to 
uncover doctors abusing drugs. Also, since 
when is it not a crime to steal and illegally 
take prescription drugs? Just because these 
people work in hospitals doesn't give them 
the right to not be treated as criminals'. 

Bea Potter 
SWANTON 


WHAT'S UP, DOC? 

After reading the article "Are Drug- 
Stealing Nurses Punished More Than 
Doctors?" (April 11], I agree that doctors 
aren’t as severely punished as the nurses 
with the same or similar abuse problems. 
In recentindiscretions, hospital personnel 
have been “dealt with" by different groups. 
Medical staff should be investigated by 
the board of health alone; that way, the 
same procedures would be followed. Also 
contributing to the dilemma, studies show 
nurses being more vulnerable to having 
self-harm and drug- and alcohol-abuse 
problems due to their compulsive, per- 
fectionist personalities. However, such 
competitiveness is connected directly 
to the mind-set that, in society, doctors 
are placed on a pedestal, overlooking the 
female nurses below them. Are gender dif- 
ferences at die foundation of these abuses? 

Aaron Bushey-Hansen 
SHELDON SPRINGS 


THEIR BODIES, OUR GAIN 

As a 2001 UVM grad, I am writing to say 
that, hands down, Jean Szilva is the best 
instructor I have ever worked with [Work, 
“Body of Proof," April 11], As a student of 
nutritional science, I knew very little about 
gross anatomy and was amazed to find it 
not just a little interesting, but fantastic. I 
have changed careers to work as a licensed 
practical nurse, and cannot imagine taking 
on my new work without the help of Jean 
and her cadavers. These specimens are gen- 
erously donated in the name of science, and 


students definitely need them to become 
great practitioners. Thank you. Professor 
Szilva! 

Rebecca Agone 

WOODBURY 


ANTI-CHLORAMINE BUSINESS 

Now people in Grand Isle know of the 
respiratory, eye. skin and digestive effects 
hundreds of people in the Champlain 
Water District suffer from chloramine, 
despite the best efforts of state officials to 
keep them uninformed (“In Hot Water? 
Chloramine Controversy Bubbles Up in 
Grand Isle,” March 28], Chloramine = 
chlorine » ammonia, which is very dif- 
ferent from chlorine, with different and 
more serious health effects and worse by- 
products, none of which is required to be 
monitored. 

Due to a national outcry, Erin 
Brockovich is fighting chloramine. 1 am 
very excited and encouraged to be on her 
national chloramine team. 

The Vermont Department of Health 
calls chloramine “safe" even though they 
know no health studies exist on chlorami- 
nated water. VDH eventually had to stop 
claiming studies exist 

[State toxicologist Sarah] Vose claims 
that a 2008 “physician study" shows noth- 

get the "right" results, asking physicians 
whether they “clinically” suspected chlo- 
raminated water caused these symptoms. 
Since there are no studies, no doctor could 
say yes, even if he or she believed it to be 
true. The questionnaire should’ve asked if 
they had seen an increase in respiratory, 
eye, skin or digestive problems in their 
practices since April 20, 2006, when chlo- 
ramine was added. There would’ve been a 
different outcome. 

Heads up, Tri-Town, North Hero and 
Rutland for a switch to chloramine soon. 

not spin-doctor officials: chloramine.org, 
vce.org/chloramine. 

Ellen Powell 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 
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DENGUE FEVER? 

WE ARE LOOKING 
FOR PEOPLE WHO HAVE 
HAD DENGUE FEVER 
TO HELP US DEVELOP 
A VACCINE AGAINST IT. 

Outpatient 

Clinical 

Research Study 


A 1 year study with two dose: 
of vaccine or placebo 
Healthy adults 18-50 
Screening visit, dosing visits 
and follow up visits 
Up k> $2,120 compensation 


For more information and 
scheduling, leave your 
name, phone number, and 
a good time to call back. 


UNIVERSITY 
‘/VERMONT 

Cali 656-0013 or 

fax 656-0881 or email 

VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 
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MON 4/23 INDUSTRY NIGHT WITH ROBBIE J. 

TUE 4/24 SUPER K 8PM / CRAKi MITCHELL 10PM 
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redsqpare'/t.c.o*) 
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battle where 10 pastry 
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Ben & Jerrys cofounder Jerry Greenfield and pastry 
chef/author Gesine Bullock-Prado — and votes from 
you, decide the winner of Vermont Restaurant 
Week’s Signature Sweet. 
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special deals 
on paddling 
accessories! 


[?7 Church Street Eddington (8flfl) 


Drop OH Dates: 

Wednesday 4/25 - Friday 4/27 

1 0 am - 6 pm each day 

Bring in your kayaks, canoes, and SUP boards 


Single? 

You don't need fancy algorithms 
to find a date. Our 1000+ local 
members are smart and savvy 
Seven Days readers. You already 
have something in common! 



Getting started is easy... 



Create a FREE profile on the web 
at sevendaysvt.com/personals. 

Don't be shy! People who post photos 
and lots of info about themselves 
get the most messages. 



Select the best suitors and reply 
to their messages for FREE. 

Get to know the person over email 
and when you're ready, make a date. 
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Want ♦" 
to make 
the first 
move? 


After you make 
your own profile, 
you can start a 
conversation with 
any Seven Days 
single for as little 
as $l/day! 
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MUST SEE. MUST DO THIS WEEK 

COMPILED BY CAROLYN FOX 


FRIDAY 20 

Very Funny 


© SATURDAY 21 

Up in Smoke 


SATURDAY 21 

So Here I Am 

Go in for the hug: Plainfield 

hosts Open Arms: An Evening 
of Professional Dance on Saturday. Bryce 
Dance Company. Clare Byrne. Isadora 
Snapp. Lucille Dyer and Pau I Besaw draw 

yard with exciting original works. 

SEE CALENOAR LISTING ON PAGE 52 
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The Good Earth 


Budding Love 

of spring is confuslngenough — now 
apply those terms to teenagers' burgeon- 
ing sexuality, and you've got the hit rock 
musical known as Spring Awakening, This 
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FAIR GAME OPEN season on Vermont politics by andybromage 


READ BOOKS 



YOUR LOCAL SOURCE 
SINCE 1995 


14 CHURCH ST • BURLINGTON, VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 862-0848 




Want to support 

clean water? 


» Donate to our local dean water 




Dysfunction Junction 


as the Vermont Senate 
become dysfunctional? 

You could certainly get 
that impression watching 
the maneuvers taking place under the 
Golden Dome this year. Democratic 
Senate leaders have at times appeared 
ambushed by — and angry about — legis- 
lation brought up on the floor that hasn't 
been properly vetted in committee. On 
that list are some heavy hitters: legal- 
izing doctor-assisted death, decriminal- 
izing marijuana and studying whether 
the state should purchase a $500 million 
stake in Vermont's transmission grid. 

A WCAX story by reporter kristin 
carlson recently posed die ques- 
tion with the headline: “Is declining 
decorum slowing work at Vermont 
Statehouse?" The story aired after a 
much-talked-about senatorial grilling 
of Public Service Commissioner Eliza- 
beth miller over a $21 million ratepayer 
bailout that’s part of a pending utility 

“Rude” and “Washington-style” were 
how some senior lawmakers described 
the politics at play in the Senate 

Here's anodierword for it: democracy. 

If the past few weeks have shown 
anything it's that some Vermont sena- 
tors have a very low tolerance for dis- 
sent among die ranks. There’s been 
so much finger wagging from Senate 
leaders about "following the rules," I’m 
tempted to go out and buy each of them 
one of those giant foam fingers. At least 
it would give their tired hands a break. 

It seems that some senators — mosdy 
brash freshmen and a few uppity women 
- are upsetting the order of tilings by 
calling for floor votes on tough issues 
that some lawmakers would rather not 
discuss in an election year. 

Take last week's showdown over 
“physician-assisted death," legisla- 
tion that would give terminally ill 
Vermonters with fewer than six months 
to live the option of receiving a fatal dose 
of medication. Supporters of an Oregon- 
style death-with-dignity law have been 
pushing for 10 years to get it passed in 
the legislature. They got it to a House 
vote in 2007 but die bill was defeated, 
63-82. 

Democrat peter shumun supports die 
bill, as do 73 percent of Vermonters, 
according to a Zogby poll. But two bills 
introduced in 2011 — a House version 
with 44 cosponsors and a Senate version 
with 11 — were marooned in committee 


without so much as a hearing until 
March of this year. When the Senate 
Judiciary Committee finally got around 
to taking it up, the legislative clock for 
passing bills out of committee ran out; an 
absent senator left the committee dead- 
locked at 2-2, and the vote was canceled. 

So Sen. hinda miller (D- Chittenden) 
found another, albeit creative, way to get 
right- to- die legislation to a floor vote: 
attach it to a tanning-bed bill and pass it 
through tile Senate Health and Welfare 
Committee. Miller was determined to 
see the bill pass before she retires at 
year’s end. In a floor speech, she admit- 
ted she skirted die normal committee of 


I DON'T CARE 
IF THEY’RE 
FRESHMEN. 

THEY DON’T 
KNOW WHEN 
TO SHOT OP 

SEN. ALICE NITKA 

jurisdiction — Senate Judiciary — but 
argued die legislation was more impor- 
tant than the “rules.” 

“There’s something bigger than pro- 
cess here,” Miller said. “It’s about com- 
passion and it’s about choice. As much 
as rules are made to follow, there are 
certain situations where rules are made 
to be broken.” 

Sen. dick sears (D-Bennington), 
the chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, didn’t like that one bit. “To 
hijack a bill out of committee is break- 
ing the rules, and if we want to continue 
to break the rules in this building, there 
will be consequences for all of us,” he 
warned. 

Senate President Pro Tern John 
Campbell (D -Windsor) was equally 
critical. He said that if senators per- 
mitted Hinda Miller’s maneuver to 
stand, the process would be “forever 
broken." Sen. Kevin mullin (R-Rutland) 
complained that the process had been 
“subverted," while Sen. Robert hartwell 


(D-Bennington) repeated Sears’ claim 
that it was “hijacked.” Apparently, 
enough colleagues were persuaded; they 
voted 18-11 to quash die death-with- 
dignity amendment. 

But as freshman Sen. philip baruth 
(D-Chittenden) pointed out, Senate 
“rules" allow for just the type of maneu- 
ver executed by Miller. It's not common. 
But it’s written right there in black and 

Baruth has been on the losing end 
of three such power plays this year. 
In one, Baruth and Sen. joe benning 
(R-Caledonia) say they were urged by 
Sears with “a wink and a nod" to bring a 
bill decriminalizing marijuana as a floor 
amendment, only to have Sears turn 
around and scuttle it. 

Baruth suggests the current class of 
senators isn’t as obedient as leadership — 
and tradition - requires. He believes the 
rulingclass has employed heavy-handed 
tactics to put down the rebellions. 

“They’ve been at a loss for how to 
deal with [us], and I think the reaction 
has been an overreaction by the Senate 
leadership," Baruth says. “They have 
become heavier in their tactics since 
last year and, as a result, people who 
are trying to move things are becoming 
more ingenious in their tactics." 

Sen. Alice nitka (D-Windsor) has a 
different perspective She believes some 
senators simply talk too much. “It's like 
bags of wind sometimes," she said after 
last week’s death-with-dignity debate. 
Nitka wouldn't name names but said 
most of the pontificating pols were 
freshmen, before adding “I don't care 
if they’re freshmen. They don’t know 
when to shut up." 

Asked whether “decorum" was 
breaking down. Sen. dick mccormack 
(D-Windsor), a liberal Dem who has 
served under five Senate presidents, 
chuckles. If anything he says, the 
Senate’s problem is that it doesn’t dis- 
agree enough. 

“We are a deliberative body by defi- 
nition, and anytime we become delib- 
erative, someone calls for a recess, and 
deliberations then take place in whis- 
pered tones in the comer of the Senate 
chamber," McCormack says. “My view 
is that if people disagree, that's not a 
bad thing. Nothing has gone wrong, and 
it's nothing to be embarrassed about or 
ashamed of." 

As Fair Game went to press, 
McCormack was engineering what 
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was sure to become another floor 
fight an amendment to a labor bill 
that would allow Vermont's childcare 
workers to unionize - legislation dial 
Campbell has blocked from consider- 
ation. McCormack says the strategy 
of debating bills during recesses in 
the cloakroom rather than out in the 
open dates back to when Shumlin was 
Senate president pro lem 
and Campbell, as majority 
leader, was his No. 2. 

McCormack says Shumlin 
worried that open disagree- 
ments among Democrats 
would give the impression that Dems 
were dysfunctional, or make his own 
leadership look weak. “Usually at some 
point in die whispered deliberations 
in the corner of the chamber, Shumlin 
would say, ‘One big happy family, 
people. We're one big happy family!"' 
McCormack recalls. 

Another freshman. Sen. peter 
Galbraith (D-Windham), has been a 
thorn in leadership’s side. During last 
week's debate, the former diplomat 
compared die right-to-die bill with the 
federal Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
he said stayed “bolded up" in congres- 
sional committees for years because the 
chairmen at the time opposed it Asked 
about that afterward, a visibly irritated 
Sears called Galbraith’s comparison “lu- 
dicrous at best" and “what you’d expect 
from a freshman senator." 

Before the right-to-die debate even 
began, Galbraith stood before his col- 
leagues — and the TV news cameras 
that were there to catch the contentious 
debate - to rebut the notion that the 
Senate had devolved into “Wasliington- 
style politics.” Calling out die WCAX 
story, Galbraith said the questioning of 
Public Service Commissioner Miller 
wasn't rude or abusive. It’s what law- 
makers are sent to Montpelier to do. 

Even Elizabeth Miller agrees 
with that. 

“It's perfecdy fair for die legislature 
to ask questions — including hard ques- 
tions — and to seek information," she 
tells Fair Game. 

Elizabeth Miller never accused 
any Senate leader of intimidation. But 
Hinda Miller did. After last week’s 
showdown over death with dignity, Sen. 
Miller, who actually serves in the Senate 
leadership as majority whip, penned 
an op-ed for the Burlington Free Press 
that accused Sears of trying to “bully 


and humiliate” her by posing a series of 
questions she couldn't answer. 

“The strategy to trip someone up 
because diey do not know a fact is an 
old-school strategy of humiliation," 
Miller wrote. 

That may be. But that’s not what 
Sears did. He asked Hinda Miller le- 
gitimate questions that she was obvi- 
ously unprepared to answer. 
Here’s just one snippet from 
what turned out to be a pain- 
ful exchange on the Senate 

Sears: “I would appreci- 
ate if the senator could explain the rule 
of double effect." 

Miller: “I cannot answer that ques- 
tion but would be happy to get [the 
answer]." 

Sears: “It is a well-established rule 
that permits the provision of medication 
to a patient at die end of life to ensure 
comfort, even if treatment unintention- 
ally hastens death.” 

Next question. 

Sears: “What would be the impact on 
the rule of double effect if this legisla- 
tion passed?" 

Miller: “I do not understand die 
question, but look forward to when 
I do understand it, answering my 
colleagues.” 

The interrogation wasn’t pretty. But 
given the stakes, such questions were 
hardly unfair or out of line. 

Neither was Miller's attempt to bring 
up death with dignity for a vote in the 
first place. She and the bill’s supporters 
didn’t break the rules to get it to die 
floor; diey took a page, albeit a rarely 
used one, right out of die Senate rule 
book to advance a significant piece of 
legislation that a handful of senators 
had managed to hold up. 

No one should be surprised by 
the jockeying on display this year 
in the Senate. It's called politics. 
Democracy. To the winners goes the 
agenda; to the losers, a different big 
foam finger. © 
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Populist Gov. Peter Shumlin Changes 
His Tune on Out-of-State Energy 



PEOPLE ARE JUSTIFIABLY SKEPTICAL. 


SEN. PHILIP BARUTH 


S leeves rolled up, Gov. Peter 
Shumlin sounded like a fiery 
populist on the Brattleboro 
Common last Saturday 
afternoon. 

"Without you, we will not succeed 
in beating the corporate powers of 
Louisiana against the people of the state 
of Vermont," the governor told legionsof 
antinuke activists who were protesting 
Entergy Louisiana's continued operation 
of the Vermont Yankee nuclear power 
plant in nearby Vernon. 

With characteristic fervor, 
Shumlin railed against the out-of- 
state energy corporation he has 
accused of fleecing and deceiving 
Vermonters time and again. 

“Vermonters keep their promises," 
Shumlin told Brattleboro Community 
Television later that day. “We expect 
corporations to do the same.” 

It was surely a cathartic moment 
for a governor who spent the previous 
week defending an unpopular deal with 
another out-of-state energy corporation 
accused of reneging on a promise to 
Vermonters. 

Once a sleepy regulatory affair, 
Montreal-based Gaz. Metro’s proposed 
acquisition of Vermont’s largest electric 
company, Central Vermont Public 
Service, ignited an unexpected firestorm 
two weeks ago when one aspect of die 
proposal came under closer scrutiny. 

“I don’t think I’ve ever seen as 
much outrage from Vermonters as I 
have on this issue," says Sen. Randy 
Brock (R-Franklin), who is challenging 
Shumlin for governor. 

The controversy stems from a S21 
million, customer-financed bailout of 
CVPS that took place a decade ago, when 
the company nearly went bankrupt. 
According to a deal struck at the time, 
CVPS must reimburse its customers that 
amount in some form before any suitor 
- such as Gaz Metro — purchases it. 

In negotiations with the Shumlin 
administration, Gaz Metro — through 
its Vermont subsidiary, Green 
Mountain Power - proposed paying 
that $21 million back by investing it in 
weatherization and energy-efficiency 
programs. Under the terms of the deal, 
however, Gaz Metro can then bill its 
customers for the $21 million investment 
- thereby not really paying the money 
back at all, critics say. 


"People are now going 
to be charged for paying 
themselves back. That's just 
so convoluted," says Rep. 
Patti Komline CR-Dorset), 
a leading opponent of the 
provision. “Not only are they not 


gettingtheir money back, but their rates 
are goi ng to go up." 

For Shumlin, that revelation and the 
ensuing brouhaha put him between a 
rock and a hard place. The governor 
came out early and hard for the deal. 
He released a statement the same day 

— last June — dint Gaz Metro put in a 
bid for CVPS, signaling his support for 
Gaz Metro’s offer over that of a rival 
Canadian company. 

Weeks later, Shumlin hailed CVPS’ 
deciskm to go with die Gaz Metro offer, 
saying in a statement, “I believe they 
made the right decision.” 

“The governor has been so clearly 
backing Green Mountain Power and this 
merger from die word 'go' that I think 
people are justifiably skeptical,” says 
Sen. Philip Bamth (D-Chittenden), an 
opponent of die deal. 

Like many others in the legislature, 
Baruth points to die close ties between 
die Shumlin administration and 
Green Mountain Power executives 

- in particular, GMP president and 
CEO Mary Powell, who chaired the 
governor’s inaugural ball — as evidence 
that the governor is protecting friends, 
not ratepayers. 

“There has been the appearance 
of a conflict," Baruth says. “And given 
diat appearance, I think you bend over 


backwards to try to demonstrate diat 
you're looking out for die immediate 
financial interests of the voters, and I 
honestly can’t see that the governor is 
doing diat here.” 

But according to Shumlin, “That’s 
absurd. If you look at my legislative 
record, there are few legislators diat 
have taken on die utilities like I have." 

The focus on the $21 million rebate 
clearly galls the governor. While the 
independent Public Service Board is 
ultimately charged with approving the 
merger and settling on its terms, the 
Shumlin administration hammered 
out an agreement with Gaz Metro 
that could influence the final package. 
Shumlin believes his public service 
commissioner, Elizabeth Miller, did a 
bang-up job going toe to toe with Gaz 
Metro - securing $144 million in savings 
earlier than proposed and providing 
for greater public control of the state’s 
electric transmission lines. 

Describing Miller's negotiating 
successes during a press conference 


last week, Shumlin used die terms 
“beat" and “beat on" diree different 
times to describe precisely what his 
commissioner did to Gaz Metro. 

Set off by angry constituents who 
learned about the merger through a 
raft of television advertisements paid 
for by AARP, a restive legislature has 
considered various schemes to ensure 
that the $21 million is returned to CVPS 
customers in the form of cheeks — not 
weatherization funding. One such 
proposal, advanced by Komline and at 
least 70 other House members, would 
simply order the Public Service Board to 
mandate cash refunds. 

That approach really raises the 
governor’s hackles. 

“It’s absolutely inappropriate for the 
legislature or the governor to weigh in 
through law on a pending case,” Shumlin 
says. “If you’re going to do that, get rid 
of the Public Service Board and send it 
back to the legislature and the governor 
to regulate utilities. I don't want to be 
around as governor if that happens." 
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To Shumlin’s critics, the governor’s 
admonitions to stay out of the Public 
Service Board's hair on regulatory 
affairs smack of hypocrisy, given his 
work trying to shutter Vermont Yankee. 

“It’s interesting that he makes that 
argument when he had no problem 
getting involved widi Yankee over 
die years,” says Sen. Kevin Mullin 
(R-Rudand). “It can’t be diat what's 
good for the goose isn't good for the 

Since he reemerged in 
state politics in 2006 after 
a four-year hiatus, Shumlin 
has been determined toclose 
the power plant located 15 
miles south of his hometown of Putney. 
Indeed, Shumlin’s narrow victory in 
a crowded five-way primary for the 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination 
in 2010 was largely attributed to his 
ability as Senate President Pro Tempore 
to do three things: override governor 
Jim Douglas’ budget, legalize gay 
marriage and deny Vermont Yankee a 
state license to operate. The way his 
campaign described it, Shumlin “gets 
tough things done.” 

Of course, as critics now point out, 
Shumlin’s tough Yankee tactics inserted 
the legislature into a regulatory arena 
largely governed by die Public Service 
Board — an arena he now contends is 
inviolable to the political machinations 
of legislators and governors. 

AfterthePublieServiceBoardopened 
a docket in March 2008 to determine 
whether to allow Yankee to operate 
for 20 years beyond the expiration of 
its original license, Shumlin repeatedly 
fought for legislation diat would curtail 
Yankee’s ability to stay open. That very 
mondi, Shumlin’s Senate passed a bill 
mandating a “comprehensive vertical 
audit" of the plant, and a year later 
it voted to force Yankee to fully fund 
decommissioning costs before the 
Public Service Board could grant a new 
license. 

Shumlin's biggest anti-Yankee 
coup came in February 2010 when his 
Senate voted overwhelmingly against 
granting the plant a new license. 
Thanks to a 2006 law called Act 160, 
both houses of the legislature had to 
affirmatively approve an extension 
before the Public Service Board could 
grant a new license. 

Lt. Gov. Phil Scott, who at die time 
was one of just four senators to oppose 
Shumlin by voting to send Yankee’s 
application to the Public Service Board, 
says he thought that vote improperly 
inserted the legislature into the process. 
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“I totally believe the Public Service 
Board is the right forum for these types 
of decisions," he says. “I felt at die 
time diat we were circumventing the 
process." 

In the past two weeks, Shumlin 
has repeatedly said he has never 
voted to tell the Public Service 
Board what to do. Asked during last 
Wednesday's press conference if the 
2010 relicensing vote contradicts that 
assertion, Shumlin made 
a very fine distinction: 
The legislature's authority 
to give Yankee an up- 
or-down vote derives 
from Act 160, which was 
passed during the four years Shumlin 
was not in the Senate. With the 2010 
vote, Shumlin argues, he was simply 
following existing law. 

But Shumlin went further than that, 
calling into question whether he would 
even have voted for Act 160, the law 
that fueled his rise to the governorship 
and empowered him to deny Yankee a 

“I’m not sure it was the smartest 
legislation,” he said of the law he is 
now fighting to uphold in federal 
court. “I’ve made clear before that had 
I been in the legislature — because 
1 really feel strongly about this - I 
might have been uncomfortable with 
Act 160. I wasn’t here. I couldn't vote 

When Vermont Public Radio's John 
Dillon asked whether he would have 
voted against Act 160, Shumlin said, “I 
don't know." Asked later in the week to 
clarify the governor’s stance on the law, 
aide Alex MacLean said, “It’s impossible 
to answer a hypothetical when he wasn't 
in the Senate, didn't hear all sides of the 
arguments and wasn’t immersed in die 

All that obfuscating has merger 
opponents' heads spinning. Barudi, 
who before his election to the Senate 
fought alongside Shumlin as an anti- 
Yankee activist, says he misses die 
Putney populist who used to fight 
out-of-state energy interests — the way 
the governor did at Saturday's rally in 
Bratdeboro. 

“What I think this governor is 
beautiful at is standing up and saying 
very loudly that you have to protect 
Vermonters' pocketbooks — but in this 
particular case, for whatever reason, 
he’s choosing not to deliver that 
message," Barudi says. “I would like to 
see the Peter Shumlin diat stands up 
and says, ‘You’re owed the money. Stand 
up and pay it back.’” ® 
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At Middlebury College, a Student Enterprise 
Fights Global Hunger — With Crickets 


I t’s a little early in the season 
for crickets - unless you're a 
Middlebury college student raising 
them for food. 

Senior Alex Bea and his cohorts have 
hatched a fledgling start-up based on a 
premise that might challenge even die 
most hardcore foodies: bug bars. All 
over the world, for thousands of years, 
people have looked to insects as a source 
of nutrition. 

The business, tided Bumu, is rais- 
ing, processing and baking crickets 
in an effort to devise an energy bar 
or food supplement to feed some of 
the world’s hungriest people. Inside a 
closet in the college’s Old Stone Mill, 
roughly 2000 adult crickets chirp 
softly, oblivious that dieir snug litde 
home is, in fact, a cricket farm - and, 
like it or not, they're dead meat. 

Bumu stands for Bug Munch; the 
group abbreviated the full name after 
realizing that the ick factor might be a li- 
ability. But they’re sticking to their pitch 
diat insects make sense both economi- 
cally and environmentally as a cheap, 
eco-friendly source of protein, iron and 
other nutrients. Just three crickets a 
day are enough to satisfy the daily iron 
requirements of a human being, Bea 
says. According to the World Health 
o Organization, iron deficiency is the most 
£ common nutritional disorder in the 

§ With that in mind, the Bumu team 
jjj got to work in February. Bea, who has a 
knack for finance, reached out to friend 
Chester Curme, a recent graduate, who 
gi heads up Bumu’s PR effort when he’s 
vj not working as a teaching assistant in 
o the Middlebury College physics depart- 
jj ment. Bea also roped in Jonadian Schell, 
g because he knew the sophomore had a 
flair for cooking; now Schell heads up 
food science and recipe development. 
m Junior Max Bacharach is the farming 
g guru: This springhe traveled to Thailand 
5 — a "hot spot for bug eating," Bacharach 
8! says — to see how Thai families raise 
insects for extra income. 

Back in Middlebury, in a downtown 
space the college makes available to bud- 
“ ding student entrepreneurs, the Bumu 
< team raises its crickets in 31-gallon 
j Rubbermaid containers. Soon they'll 
y expand to 55-gallon drums. Bacharach 
® says his Thailand experience convinced 


IF ITCAMEINA ClIF BAR WRAPPER, WHAT WOULD YOU THINK? 

ALEX BEA 


him that almost any material can be used 
for insect farming. 

He hopes that in addition to manu- 
facturing a cheap, exportable protein 
bar, Bumu can export lessons in cricket 
farming to developing countries. “If 
people aren't doing it in tropical, warm 
climates, they should be,” Bacharach 
says. “There's no reason not to.” 

The Bumu bins are outfitted with 
carbon filters and small fans that cut 
down on the odor — reminiscent of a 
pet shop — produced by the insects. Bea 
uncaps one of the containers housing 
the mature crickets, which are now six 
weeks old. The container is filled with 
empty cardboard egg cartons to provide 
extra surface area on which the crick- 
ets can rest The younger crickets are 
housed in a hatchery; if they weren’t, die 
older insects would eat the smaller ones. 


Crickets are efficient when it comes 
to breeding; a female lays between 50 
and 100 eggs every two to three days. 
And the logistics of raising the result- 
ing insects aren’t terribly complicated, 
Bea and Curme say. Crickets are already 
raised commercially to satiate pet rep- 
tiles. But they’re expensive to buy in 
large quantities, which is why die stu- 
dents are making their own. 

Once folly grown, the crickets are 
popped into a freezer to slow their me- 
tabolism until they die. Later they’re 
baked and broiled on cookie sheets. 
Some of this makeshift cricket har- 
vesting has taken place in Middlebury 
College dormitories, where Bea invites 
passersby to guess what might be roast- 
ing. The answers include London broil, 
roasted mushrooms, lentils and, entic- 
ingly, bacon. 


Bumu uses coffee grinders or food 
processors to grind the roasted crickets 
into a fine powder. From there, they are 
incorporated into recipes — though Bea 
says he has popped the occasional live 
cricket into his mouth, just to prove that 
the insects are, indeed, edible. 

Earlier this month, the Bumu 
team harvested roughly 2500 crick- 
ets into three product options: an 
energy bar, something that looks like a 
granola cookie, and a “no-bake” 
concoction dusted in powdered sugar 
and loaded with chocolate. Bea is bet- 
ting on die bar, which has a granular 
texture and a slightly unusual taste: 
It looks like a brownie but tastes a bit 
meaty. Bea describes it as “interest- 
ing,” rather dian weird, then asks, “If 
it came in a CLIF bar wrapper, what 
would you think?” 
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It's a fair question. Though the 
cricket flavor is a distinctive one, the 
finished product isn't very different 
from any other boring-yet-palatable 
energy bar. 

Bumu’s innovative idea has earned 
die team a semifinalist spot in the 
running for the Dell Social Innovation 
Challenge. The competition’s winner, 
which gets $50,000 in start-up cash, 
will be announced in May. 

Bea isn't looking for any other 
kind of investment yet, though 
the company is hunting for 
space - preferably in Vermont 
— to continue experimenting growing 
crickets and testing recipes throughout 
the summer. 

If a Bumu protein bar went to 
market, Bea and his fellow cricket 
farmers hope it would be in partnership 
with an organization such as USAID 
or UNICEF diat steps in during times 
of famine or food shortage. Bumu has 
the perfect connection: Middlebury 
College alum Charlie MacCormack, 
who heads Save the Children, sits on 
the group's board of advisers. 

Some products already exist to treat 
severe malnutrition — they just don’t 
incorporate insects. UNICEF looks to a 
peanut-based paste called Plumpy’nut; 
in Haiti, a group manufacturing a 
malnutrition treatment, called Medika 
Mamba, can’t keep pace with demand. 

Countering concerns that Bumu 
would be pushing crickets on some of 
the world’s most disadvantaged people, 
Bea points out that a stigma attached 
to bugs-as-food simply doesn’t exist 
in much of the world: An estimated 
80 percent of the planet's population 
already eats insects. 

That doesn’t include a skeptical, 
largely squeamish American audi- 
ence. “We don’t have the time or the 
resources to fight the stigma here,” Bea 

But the stigma may need challeng- 
ing - and soon. In places such as China 
and India, middle-class appetites 
are demanding more beef, pork and 
other protein from “macro" livestock. 
Global demand for meat has multi- 
plied in recent years, and now many 
scientists argue that raising meat to 
meet this demand is inefficient and 
unsustainable. 


Not so with insects. One hundred 
pounds of grain yields five pounds of 
beef. Feed crickets the same amount, 
and they'll churn out twice as much 
protein. (Bumu’s crickets are cur- 
rently eating steel-cut oats, says Bea, 
but he adds that they'll eat just about 
anything.) Pound for pound, the pro- 
duction of insects requires far less land 
and energy than that of macro live- 
stock. Plus, crickets are easy 
grow, don't mind the dark 
and "they use so much less 
ridiculous,” says 
Bea. “It's shocking how little 
they consume.” 

Could insects land on more plates 
in the U.S. someday? Maybe, though 
Western foodies have made the pitch 
before — unsuccessfully. In his 1885 
pamphlet “Why Not Eat Insects?', 
Vincent Holt beseeched, “I only ask of 
my readers a fair hearing an impartial 
consideration of my arguments and an 
unbiased judgment If these be granted, 
I feel sure that many will be persuaded 
to make practical proof of the expedi- 
ency of using insects as food." 

Holt’s time may have finally come. 
A few innovative Western chefs are 
just beginning to incorporate insects 
into their cuisine; bugs have gone from 
being the cuisine of gross-out shows 
such as “Fear Factor" and “Survivor” 
to being a featured ingredient on “Top 
Chef Masters.” Bea and Curme wonder 
if insects could follow the path of sushi 
in the United States, from unpalatably 
strange to trendy to the shelves of your 
local grocery store. 

A sign of hope? Curme says Western 
eaters are accustomed to viewing live 
and processed protein through differ- 
ent lenses. 

“There’s cattle, and then there’s 
beef," Curme says, suggesting most 
people prefer to think of the two as 
unrelated. “It’s rebranding.” 

Against an audio backdrop that 
sounds like a summer night, Bea adds, 
“And our slaughterhouses are so much 
more pleasant" @ 
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Report Shows Racial Disparities 
in Burlington- Area Policing: Now What? 



VERMONTERS LIKE TO BELIEVE 
SOMEHOW THAT WE ARE SPECIAL. 

WE ARE ALSO VERY NORMAL WITH REGARD 
TO RACE RELATIONS IN AMERICA. 

UVM PROFESSOR STEPHANIE SEGUINO 


J ulio Perez didn't need a Sl-page 
report to tell him that black 
drivers, particularly black 
males such as himself, are more 
likely than whites to be stopped by die 
police in Chittenden County. Asked how 
many times he’s been pulled over since 
moving to Vermont eight years ago, the 
38-year-old New York City native says, 
“Oh, Lord have mercy. I kiss the ground 
more often than die Pope.” 

Perez, who now lives in Williston, 
was one of about SO people who filled die 
O'Brien Community Center in Winooski 
last week to question four local police 
chiefs about a new report on racial dis- 
parities in traffic stops. Cosponsored by 
local law enforcement and the group 
Uncommon Alliance, die forum was 
convened to discuss published data from 
nearly 26,000 traffic stops made over a 
two-year period by police in Burlington, 
South Burlington, Winooski and the 
University of Vermont. 

The goal of the voluntary study was 
to determine whether police are stop- 
ping people of color at higher rates than 
white drivers, and, if so, whether people 
of color are more likely to be searched, 
arrested and/or issued harsher penalties. 
As it turns out, the answer to all those 
s questions is “yes." 

“ The data showed "statistically sig- 
S nificant disparities" between black and 
2 white male drivers across all four depart- 
g ments. Black drivers in Burlington and 
South Burlington were twice as likely 
as whites to be pulled over. In South 
Burlington, dte rate at which black driv- 
2 ers were searched after a traffic stop was 
v five times higher than for white drivers, 
s. The report also found that when 
£ police made “high-discretion stops" - 
3 meaning the officer had wide latitude as 
to whether to pull over the driver - die 
w share of black motorists subjected to 
5 investigatory stops was about 85 percent 
z higher than for whites in Burlington, 
| and 60 percent higher at UVM, whose 
police have jurisdiction over the univer- 
sity campus and its environs. 

Consistent with national trends, the 
g researchers also discovered that the pen- 
t allies resulting from those traffic stops 
5 — warnings, tickets, vehicle searches 

g and arrests — were 9 percent heavier 
^ for black drivers in Burlington, and 14 


percent heavier in South Burlington. At 
UVM, Latino motorists received, on av- 
erage, 15 percent heavier penalties than 
did white drivers. 

“Vermonters like to believe somehow 
that we are special and that this is a 
very progressive state,” says Stephanie 
Seguino, a professor of economics at 
UVM who compiled and crunched the 
police-supplied data for the report she 
authored. “While I buy that in a lot 
of respects, in a way we are also very 
normal with regard to race relations in 
America. The patterns we observe here 
are observed all over the country. So I 
hope this data analysis helps focus us." 

But helps focus us on what ? As Perez 
asked the police chiefs during a ques- 
tion-and-answer period, what do they 
plan to do with all this data? 

South Burlington Police Chief Trevor 


Whipple, whose department exhibited 
some of the most racially disparate 
treatment in the study, told the diverse 
Winooski crowd that his department has 
sent recruiters to career fairs in Boston, 
New York and other out-of-state cities in 
an effort to hire more officers of color. 

But as Seguino reminded Whipple, 
"It’s not just about putting an ad in the 
paper. If you are not a welcoming en- 
vironment, people are not going to feel 
safe. If you’re an all-white department, 
you cannot imagine how intimidating it 
would be for a person of color to be one 
of the only people of color there.” 

Burlington Police Chief Mike 
Schilling admitted there is no “magic 
bullet” to fix this problem, but said it 
must be addressed through better hiring 
and retention practices and ongoing 
dialogue between his officers and the 


community. Schirling invited people of 
color to join the Burlington PD's hiring 
panel as citizen members. 

“We knew five years ago, going into 
this project, that disparity exists in the 
criminal justice system from one end to 
die other," Schirling told the audience. 
“If we had the answer to fixing racial 
disparity, in this system or any other, 
that prize would be a Nobel Prize." 

Both Schirling and Seguino say that 
racial disparity in policing by itself is not 
evidence of racial profiling, or deliber- 
ately targeting people based on race. 

“In departments our size, if someone 
was overtly exhibiting bias, we would 
know it," says Schirling. “What we 
cannot control for is latent bias ._ that 
may play a role in the decision-making 
process for an officer." 

In other words, latent racial bias may 
be more difficult to tackle than the overt 

“We are all a product of our socializa- 
tion and, unfortunately, the media portray 
people of color, particularly black men, 
as inherently dangerous, if not criminal,” 
says Robert Appel, executive director of 
die Vermont Human Rights Commission 
and a member of Uncommon Alliance. 
“Unfortunately, that plays out in tragedies 
such as die Trayvon Martin case. We 
need to dig deeply inside of ourselves and 
inside our ins titutions to change that story 
[and] debunk those myths.” 

As the report notes, Vermont remains 
one of die whitest states in the country 
despite an influx of refugees over the past 
two decades, more than 98 percent of 
whom are resettled in Chittenden County. 
All four police chiefs share die goal of 
hiring more officers of color to better 
reflect die area’s changing demographics. 

But Schirling points out that racial 
bias persists even in police departments 
widi higher numbers of minority officers. 
“In some departments, you see officers of 
color widi higher rates of disparity in all 
of diese measures ._ dian white officers," 
Schirling says. “In short, black nnd Latino 
cops can be equally or more guilty than 
white officers of racial bias, even against 
diose who look just like them." 

The legislature is trying to tackle the 
problem as welL The Vermont House of 
Representatives passed legislation this 
year diat would mandate and fund a study 


of racial disparities in Vermont’s entire 
criminal justice system. Nowin the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. H.535, if passed, 
would also require all law enforcement 
agencies in Vermont to adopt a "bias-free 
policing policy" by January 1, 2013. 

At the Vermont Police Academy, 
trainers are talcing steps to address what 
they consider to be die root problem. 
Starting this fall, all 
new police recruits 
will be required to 
complete a tbree- 
hour class aimed at 
helping cops recognize - and overcome 
- dieir own unconscious biases nbout 
ethnicity, gender, sexual orientation or 
socioeconomic status. By January 2013, 
every police field-training officer in the 
state will have completed the class. 

T.J. Anderson, training coordinatorat 
the Vermont Criminal Justice Training 
Council, which runs the state police 
academy in Pittsford, attended a class 
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be a more realistic goal dian bias-free 
policing. 

Curiously, the Uncommon Alliance 
report found diat Asian drivers in 
Chittenden County were less likely to 
be stopped by police than black, white 
or Latino drivers. How does Seguino 
explain that finding? 

“If you look at race relations in die 
United States, it’s 
skin color diat 
really matters,” she 
says. “So, those with 
lighter skin color 
tend to be treated better dian those who 
have darker skin color. And, for reasons 
diat are historical, we now tend to [ste- 
reotype] Asians as the ‘model minority.' 
So, there's a perception diat Asians are 
more submissive, more conforming, more 
hardworking and therefore much less 
likely to he engaged in illegal behavior." 

Following the community meeting, 
the four police chiefs stuck around 
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in November called Fair and Impartial 
Policing in Rhode Island. Based on hard 
science about how die brain works, 
Anderson is now teaching the course to 
future Vermont law enforcers. 

“A person may not be racist but have 
unconscious biases," Anderson explains. 
“What’s important for us as police of- 
ficers is that if we do not recognize our 
own biases, we have the possibility of 
being unjust, ineffective and unsafe.” 

When police learn to recognize how 
their own brains function, Anderson 
explains, diey can learn techniques 
to correct for their own latent biases. 
For example, they're taught to slow 
down their actions in certain situations 
and evaluate the facts, while ignoring 
normal emotional responses. 

In that respect, Anderson suggests 
that fair and impartial policing might 


to answer questions from audience 
members. There, Perez asked Winooski 
Police Chief Steve McQueen what his 
department has done to address racial 
disparity in policing 

McQueen pointed out that his 16 frill- 
time officers displayed less prejudice 
than of any of the agencies, according to 
the report. 

“We talk about it constantly,” 
McQueen added. “We’re a small enough 
agency that I can go into a room and 
have five officers engaged in a spirited 
conversation on a regular basis." 

But Perez seemed unconvinced. 
He suggested that those conversations 
should be happening outside the police 
station. Says Perez, “Your department 
can change a tot of tilings just by sliak- 
inghands. Get out there and stop hiding 
belli nd the badge." © 
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says — is mainly a way to get indie films on the public’s 

What’s next for Ackerman, besides his residency 
in child psychiatry? Though he has another film proj- 
ect in mind — a violent thriller set in Montana — he's 
“still emotionally traumatized from making this one," 
he says with a chuckle. “I am so much happier in the 
hospital than I am on set. But it's a compulsion. I really 
have a need to make movies, at least once in a while.” 

It certainly beats golfing.® 

B The Diary of Pres ton Plummer runs Apri 1 20-26 at 
Merrilfs Roxy Cinemas in Burlington: see Movie Times. 


Local MD Took Time Off From Medicine 
to Make a Star-Studded Indie Film 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 

F irst-year medical residents don’t exactly have 
time on their hands, but sean ackerman is partic- 
ularly busy. When he isn't practicing psychiatry 
at Fletcher Allen Health Care, die 34-year-old 
is overseeing the release of his indie feature film. 

The Diary of Preston Plummer, written, produced 
and directed by Ackerman and starring Trevor Morgan, 
Rumer Willis and Robert Loggia, will play for a week 
at merrills roxy cinemas and nine odier dieaters around 
die country, starting diis Friday, April 20. Shot on 
Amelia Island, Fla., in 2010, it premiered in March at 
die Miami International Film Festival. 

The title character is a brilliant but troubled recent 
college graduate (Morgan) who keeps a “diary" to send 
to die mother he hasn't seen in years. Achance encoun- 
ter with a fellow student (Willis) leads Preston to a lush 
Florida island, where his new friend's parents run an 
inn and her estranged grandfather (Loggia) hopes to 
preserve his land from development A physics student 
Preston is obsessed widi entropy, or how things fall 
apart - and, soon enough, lie will witness the process 
firsdiand. The film is “really about how, for all of us, 
diere’s light and there’s dark,” Ackerman says. “How do 
we decide what we’re going to actually see?" 

While the story is relatively simple, die perfor- 
mances in Preston Plummer are moody and rich in 
nuance, and so is the setting. Ackerman used a Canon 
ID digital camera for 90 percent of die film, he says, but 
occasionally switched to a Panavision 35-millimeter- 
film camera to emphasize “points where die character 
is starting to see the world in a different way.” 

Ackerman graduated from New York University’s 
film school in 2001. But, working in the film industry, he 


says in a phone interview, “I felt like there was part of 
my brain that wasn't being satisfied.” He began buying 
science books, then working with kids widi autism. 

The Chicago native ended up attending med school 
in Seatde, but he still thought about producing Preston 
Plummer, which he’d written at NYU. Back then, an LA 
studio had optioned the screenplay, but “they wanted 
to take it in a direction I was uncomfortable with, so 
I put it on the shelf," Ackerman says. In those days, 
malting the film he envisioned might have cost a pro- 
hibitive $2 million, he notes. Advances in digital film 
technology changed diat, and, in 2010, Ackerman was 
able to take a year off from medicine and make Preston 
Plummer for just $125,000. 

Not that it was easy. “It was a movie diat I think 
people just wanted to make, and that we made sort of 
as a filmmaking family,” Ackerman says. "There was 
a lot of jerry-rigging of equipment and work-arounds 
and begging people for tilings." Everyone in the crew 
of about 20 worked multiple jobs — even the stars. 
“Rumer made us dinner a few times,” says Ackerman. 
And her mom, Demi Moore, visited the set and brought 
die whole crew Soudiern-style fare. 

To get known actors to work in an ultra-low-budget 
film, Ackerman says, “You have to find somebody that's 
going to fall in love with the script.” Once stars come, 
sponsors follow. 

Warner Brodiers has purchased digital and On 
Demand rights to Preston Plummer, which will be 
available in those formats starting Friday. “Ninety- 
eight percent of viewers and profit comes from digital 
releases these days," Ackerman points out. Theatrical 
distribution - the result of “just us calling dieaters," he 


Burlington Choral Society Director Goes Out With a Bang 


BY AMY LILLY 

F ew choral works are as dirilling to hear live 
as Carl Orff’s Carmlna Burana. The German 
composer's cantata of secular medieval songs 
— about fate’s unpredictability, the pleasures 
and perils of lust, and other timeless topics — is set to 
driving rhythms and powerfully simple melodies. The 
work was n hit with the Nazis when it was first per- 
formed in 1937, and continues to pack concert halls and 
exhilarate audiences. 

Singers can't resist it, eidier, according to Burlington 
choral society baritone RYAN goslin, who will perform it 
with the group this Saturday evening in BCS’ 35 th anni- 
versary concert. "Everybody loves it People are coming 
out of the woodwork to sing iL” notes the Burlington 
dentist and Underhill resident Goslin's wife, kristina. 
also sings in the chorus, and even their three children 
have caught the bug. “It’s kind of fun hearing a 6-year- 
old whistling to Carmina Burana," Goslin says. 

The dramatic piece is a fitting choice for music di- 
rector oavio neiweem's final concert widi the commu nity 



choir he's led for 1 7 years. The BCS performed Carmina 
Burana seven years ago under his baton, but this time 
Neiweem is amplifying the drama. The 100-member 
BCS will be joined by the 60-member university of 
Vermont concert choir, which Neiweem also directs, 
and the Essex children's choir. Of the latter, he jokes, 
"They’re singing in Latin, fortunately, so they don't 
know what they're singing." 

The songs' lyrics are not exacdy X-rated, but they 
do address, as Goslin puts it, “sex, alcohol, debauchery 
— all the fun topics.” Orff selected Carmina Burana's 24 
bawdy Latin poems from among 254 compiled in a me- 
dieval manuscript of the same name. Penned in 1230, it 
lay dormant in a monastery in soudiern Germany until 
being rediscovered in 1803. 

Orff's modern, rhythmic take on die medieval text 
calls for a lull symphonic orchestra with five percus- 
sionists — an unusually high number. Saturday’s 
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Burlington’s Flynn Center 
Announces New Artistic Director 


BY PAMELA P0LST0N 



S teve MacQueen is headed 
north. Way nordi. The direc- 
tor since 2007 of the 7 Days 
of Opening Nights performing 
arts festival in Tallahassee, Fla, has 
been selected as the new artistic direc- 
tor of the FLYNN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING 
arts in Burlington. MacQueen follows 
the 15-year tenure of arnie malina, who 
retired this spring. 

Stylistically, the match seems ideal: 
The 7 Days fest website indicates pro- 
gramming that’s "closely aligned” with 
the Flynn's mix of “world-class artists 
in jazz, dance, roots music, family en- 
tertainment, theater, world music and 
more," according to a press announce- 
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ment released this week. In addition, 
MacQueen has experience with com- 
missioning new works, educational 
outreach and forming community 
partnerships. 

For his part MacQueen says he is 
thrilled to come to the Flynn because 
of both the venue's stellar reputation 
and Burlington’s cultural community. 
And MacQueen, 48, is no stranger to 
moving around. An “Air Force brat," he 
says he grew up relocating constantly. 
Eventually the MacQueens landed in 
Florida, where Steve later attended 
Florida State University — home of the 
7 Days festival. Between college and 
programming performing arts, he was 
a newspaper reporter. And he’s always 
been in bands - though MacQueen is 


humorously self-deprecating about 
his musical talent. 

Clearly, Flynn executive direc- 
tor john kllacky and the board 
saw plenty of talent in MacQueen: 
He won out in a field of “79 appli- 
cants from all over the country and 
London,” says the Flynn’s statement. 

Seven Days chatted with 
MacQueen by phone in advance of 
his arrival in Burlington, on June 1, 
and found him a bright and funny 
fellow. This is an excerpt; the full 
interview can be read on Blurt, the 
Seven Days staff blog. 

SEVEN DAYS: So you’re not from 
Florida. 

STEVE MACQUEEN: No, 1 was an 
Air Force brat — we went from one 
unglamorous town to the next. Then 
we ended up [in Florida]. I went to 
the paper at the end of a long and undis- 
tinguished career in college - I really 
didn't do very well. But I was busy - 1 
went to see a lot of stuff in music and 

I got my master's here [in arts admin- 
istration] when I came to 7 Days. 1 would 
have gotten a 4.0, except I missed a class 
to go see a Leonard Cohen concert. 

SD: Are you still in Reba Seeger? 

SM: I guess we’re about to break up. 
We've only played a couple times, 
though - mosdy it's been a few bottles 
of wine and fooling around widi a tape 
recorder. 

SD: Your description of the band — 
"Gothic truck stop disco"— is hilari- 
ous. So maybe it provides rock relief 
from the more highbrow offerings of 
the performing arts? 

SM: It’s a good relief, but I’m very much 
in touch with my lack of actual talent. 
That’s why God invented rock and roll, 
for guys like me. 

SD: What attracted you to this posi- 
tion at the Flynn? 

SM: So many things. One is the Flynn 
itself. It has a reputation in the field as 
an excellent place that brings in great 
performers. In my last two jobs, Fve 
been il - a director without a full-time 
staff. This job is mainly programming, 
which is what 1 love. 

The community plays a role, too. I 
don’t want to sound negative, but I’m 
not a Southerner, yet I’ve been here 34 
of the last 36 years. I'm ready to try a 
blue state. ® 
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I started as a parts driver. 
I had an opportunity to 
move to the accounting 
office, then into service 
as an adviser. Now I 
manage the service 
department. 

It can be challenging 
to have to explain what's 
wrong with a car. But 
the technicians in my 
department are great. 
They're really accepting 
of anyone at the service 
counter — whether it's 
a man or a woman. They 
explain things to me very 
thoroughly. They'll even 
show me. which helps 
more, because you can 
tell the customer you 
actually looked at the 
problem. I learn things 
every day in this job. 

I always liked cars. 
Now I actually know how 
they work. When my own 
car breaks down, I know 
what’s going on instead 
of being completely 
clueless. 
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Steel Cut Theatre’s Provocative 
Oleanna Delivers Mamet’s Goods 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 


I f you like your drama a little 
risky and haven’t yet checked out 
Burlington's steel cut theatre, you 
should. The two-person company 
consists of thirtysomethings Frances 
binder and james moore, who came to 
Vermont fresh from working in the 
theater scene in Portland, Ore. They de- 
buted in 2011 with Will Eno’s Thom Pain 
(based on nothing) and followed that up 
last January with their own experimen- 
tal performance piece, near/far. 

Now, in the hoehl studio lab at the 

FLYNN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS, 

Steel Cut is producing David Mamet’s 
Oleanna — a more traditional drama, 
but one of the tensest of recent decades. 
Performed by Moore 
and Binder under the 
direction of castleton 
state college profes- 
sor HARRY MCENERNY. 

it may not be an easy 
evening of theater, but it’s a thought- 
provoking and even transformative one. 

Written in 1992, at the height of 
public debates about political correct- 
ness, Mamet’s play pushes buttons. It 
starts with a familiar scenario: A strug- 
gling college student visits a professor's 
office, hoping for a better grade. By 
the end of their conversation, she has 
enough ammunition to accuse him of 
sexual harassment and derail his up- 
coming tenure hearing, 
o Mamet’s text leaves little doubt that 
t; the student has misinterpreted her 
> professor. But why? In a play about the 
§ breakdown of meaningful communica- 
•* tion, that’s the crux of the matter. More 
a than a “he said, site said" confrontation. 


Oleanna is about education, and what 
happens when teachers abdicate their 
traditional responsibility. 

Joint is an education professor on 
a mission to deconstruct his own dis- 
cipline, which he sees as merely an 
elevated form of “hazing.” As played 
by Moore, wearing a boomer academic 
uniform of tweeds and funky tie, he’s 
voluble, slick, self-involved and pedan- 
tic, pacing and gesticulating as he tries 
to connect with the student, Carol. His 
desire to reach ho - is genuine; his fatal 
error lies in relating everything she says 
back to himself. 

Moore plays the character as a nar- 
cissist who scarcely seems to see Carol, 
let alone lust after 
her. (That’s why the 
sexual harassment 
claim comes off as a 
transparent cover for 
her more legitimate, 
and less actionable, grievances.) Still, 
John eventually reveals a capacity for in- 
sight that makes him more sympathetic. 

In the play's first scene. Binder 
mosdy plays resentful silence to Moore's 
noise. But her stolid expression and self- 
protective body language speak volumes 
about Carol’s fear of confrontation. 
When she does speak, haltingly and in 
fragments, her attitude is supplicating 
and sullen: She can’t understand why 
her grade isn’t higher when “I do ev- 
erything I'm told." Is diat her fault for 
being “stupid," or John’s? Deep down, 
Carol seems to suspect this smart man is 
wrong about some tilings, and diat sus- 
picion will lead her to fight his authority 
using the tools closest to hand. 


THEATER REVIEW 



In the two subsequent scenes, 
Mamet's Carol isn’t always a convincing 
creation; she seems more a symbol dian 
a person. It’s not clear why, for instance, 
she humbly asks John the meaning of 
"paradigm" and then tosses off words 
such as “countenance." Still, Binder 
plays her, consistendy and believably, 
as a young woman who doesn’t lose her 
self-effacing, apologetic attitude even as 
she threatens to ruin a man's career. 

The Hoehl is an open studio space 
with no “stage,” and this set is as simple 
as they come: the professor’s desk on 
one side and the student's chair on the 
other, under a track of glaring halogen 
lights. That setup reinforces McEnemy’s 
blocking in emphasizing the two players' 
polarization; while John fully exploits 
his own space and frequently intrudes 
on Carol’s, she stays glued to her chair. 


It’s an effective image of the power im- 
balance between teacher and student. 

Steel Cut's Oleanna moves along at a 
fast clip, and every word does something. 
But there are moments when, behind 
Mamet's rapid-fire verbal power plays, 
we get an almost tragic sense of things 
unspoken - of Carol’s sincere desire to 
learn, and her frustration at John for 
being too self-doubting to teach her. 
Radier dian a batde of the sexes, the play 
seems to stage a conflict at die heart of 
modern education — one that ends here 
in a Pyrrhic victory. © 


H Oleanna, produced by Steel Cut 
Theatre. Friday and Saturday. April 20 

Center, in Burlington. $10-15. 
steelcuttheatre.com 
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performance will have it all, thanks 
in part to an innovative fundraising 
initiative called Adopt an Orchestra. 
Spearheaded two years ago by BCS 
board president allan day, a bass in die 
choir for 20 years, die initiative invites 
people to sponsor an orchestra member, 
at die cost of $340 per performance. To 
Day’s surprise, the biggest response has 
come from BCS singers themselves, who 
have so far given more dian $10,000. 

The BCS' longtime leader leaves 
die chorus in good stead, but he'll be 


THE DRAMATIC PIECE IS A 
FITTING CHOICE FOR MUSIC 
DIRECTOR DAVID NEIWEEM S 

FINAL CONCERT WITH 
THE COMMUNITY 
CHOIR HE'S 
LED FOR 17 YEARS. 


missed. Day describes Neiweem as “very 
emotionally involved in the production 
of the music. He has choirs like people 
have children,” he adds. 

Neiweem explains, “When I was told 
that I was in my 17th season, I realized 
that, like a teenaged child, I needed 
to move out. I've been with that group 
since I was a young man. Now I'm an old 
man." (He’s 58.) “If there’s anydiing else 
I want to do, I need to do it now.” 

One idea: starting a first-generation 
American chorus, for Burlington middle 
schoolers from immigrant and refugee 
families. Neiweem envisions passing 


on his love of choral music to younger 
generations and teaching social skills 
dirough participating in a choir. 

Meanwhile, he says, he’s grateful his 
last BCS concert is bringing together 
80-year-olds, undergraduates and chil- 
dren. It’s an apt way to honor Orff’s 
work, which, Neiweem says, is “such an 
unabashedly human creation." © 


Chapel, UVM. Burlington, on Saturday, April 
21. at 7:30 p.m. S20; S17 seniors/students. 
nynntlx.com. bcsvermont.org 
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Friends With Benefits 


hen it comes to finding 
my way around the major 
Vermont ski towns — Warren, 
Killington, Stowe and the 
like I know the basics, if not every nook 
and cranny. A recent morning pickup was 
in Stowe's northeastern district — up Route 
100 , in the hills above the old egg farm, a 
neighborhood with which I was vaguely 
familiar. 

Monica, my customer, was finishing up 
a weekend visit with friends she knew from 
back in South Carolina, where she lives, 
and she needed a ride to the Burlington air- 
port. Setting up the ride, she'd told me that 
her friends — the Conways, Colby and Ally 
- maintain this home in Stowe as a vacation 
getaway. 

Well, bully for them, I remember think- 
ing I myself keep a villa outside Paris, a 
Fifth Avenue duplex in NYC and a small 
game preserve in the Congo. (1 do enjoy the 
occasional zebra hunt) Seriously, when not 
overcome with envy, I genuinely appreci- 
ate well-heeled flatlandcrs putting their 
money into Vermont For one thing given 
my occupation, some of it inevitably finds 

When I reached the Conways' home and 
got out to stretch my legs, a man emerged 
from die two-car garage carrying Monica’s 
suitcase. "Hi, I'm Colby,” he said, extend- 
ing a hand, which I shook. “Let me pay my 
friend's fare,” he offered, and then did just 
that throwing in an excellent tip. 

Monica came out a moment later, and 
she and Colby hugged and exchanged 
S good-byes. On my invitation, she settled 
H into the front seat and we took off. She 
5; looked to be in her forties, with lush, black 

| fingernails. 

£ My favorite aunt used to have nails 
like this. When I was a little kid, I'd beg 
her to scratch my back. After some mock 


reluctance, she'd indulge me, and afterward 
we’d share Chiclets from her large leather 
pocketbook. When I got a little older, this 
same aunt introduced me to Scrabble, from 
which I got my love of words. So right away, 
I liked Monica. Funny how the mind works. 

“What wonderful people," Monica said 
as we wended our way down to Route 100. 
“They wouldn't let me pay for a thing. I 
wanted to pay for dinner, but finally Ally 
said, ‘Just stop even trying 'cause we won’t 
hear of it.' I mean, of course they can afford 
it, but still." 

“How do you know these folks?" I asked. 

“Ally has had me to their home in South 


Carolina, near where I live. They have a 
magnificent lake property. I'm a sales rep 
for a Texas jewelry company, which she 
came across online. The way we do busi- 
ness is all in person. The website is like the 
showroom, but you can only purchase per- 
sonally through one of die dealers, like me." 

“Really luxurious stuff, I imagine?” 

“No, it’s actually what’s known in the 
trade as ‘high-end fashion.' It’s higher qual- 
ity than costume jewelry, but not, like, real 
jewelry. The pieces might sell for, say, $50 
to a $100. It's real beautiful stuff though, 
and Ally fell in love with the whole line. She 
had me over to do a show at her home and 
invited all her friends. I actually heard her 
say, 'Now open your purses, ladies, because 
I want you all to spend at least S400 with 
this woman.' And they did! 


“Anyway, she and I really hit it off, and 
they invited me up to visit them in Vermont. 
I’ve had a great time. Ally and I talked all 
night last night. At about two in the morn- 
ing Colby wandered into the living room 
and said. ‘What are you girls talking about?" 
And Ally’s like, “We're plotting against all 

Monica paused, chuckling softly at 
these new memories she'd be taking back 
with her to South Carolina. She continued, 
'Yesterday, right off the back porch, we 
saw six deer and about 30 wild turkeys. 
Vermont really takes your breath away. I 
had no idea.” 


We were passing through Stowe Village, 
not quite teeming with tourists but busy 
enough. This precocious spring has put 
the kibosh on any extended ski season, yet 
people are still drawn to Vermont thank 
goodness. 

'Your friends seem like great people," I 
said. “Really generous." 

“They are that,” Monica agreed. “There’s 
this restaurant and bar everyone in town 
hangs out in back in South Carolina. And 
there^ this one bartender, Ronnie, that 
Colby really likes. This pastChristmas. they 
were hosting a big party up here in Stowe, 
so they asked Ronnie if he’d come up to bar- 
tend. They told him to bring his girlfriend 
to help, if he’d like, all expenses paid.” 

For die rest of the trip we were mostly 
silent, just taking in the Green Mountains 


— early spring the fields and mountains 
poised to bloom and blossom. I could 
almost hear Woody Guthrie singing “This 
Land Is Your Land." 

1 thought about Monica’s wealthy 
friends. In my experience, some people 
of means exude an aura of entitlement, as 
if they’re members of an exclusive club in 
which, as Jackson Browne wrote in one of 
his songs, “power and position are equated 
with tiie grace of God." But I've known 
other rich folks who live with a profound 
sense of gratitude for all their material 
bounty and seize every opportunity to 
“spread it around." That kind of humil- 
ity combined with generosity touches my 
heart, and seemed to describe the Conways. 

As we came within range of the air 
port, Monica said, “Do you think I'm early 

“Oh, yeah,” I replied. “Burlington air- 
port is a piece of cake." 

“I'm a little nervous because I was ran- 
domly screened on my way up. and they 
found gunpowder residue on my fingers. 
The previous day, my boyfriend had taken 
me to a firing range. Once they found the 
residue, that was it. They checked every 

every square inch of my body!” 

“Hmm ... so, yesterday, did you fire any 
shots at those deer or turkeys?" 

“Nope," Monica said with a laugh, “not 

1 said, “Well, then - I think you’re good 
to go.”® 
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= THE STRAIGHT DOPE cecil adams 


Dear Cecil, 

Is pot strongerthese days? 
Some folks state as fact that 
parents should realize "pot 
these days is stronger than 
when they smoked.' Are you 
aware of any evidence for 
this? 


V bad? 

H People have been 
warning about supposed high- 
potency pot since the early days 
of the Reagan administration's 
War on Drugs. Claims typically 
run along the lines of "R)t is now 
10/20/30 times as powerful as it 
was when you were a kid!" This 
sounds more frightening than it 
is - it's difficult to impossible to 
fatally overdose while smoking 
cannabis (although see below). 
But for nervous suburban par- 
ents, you may as well tell them 
rabid pit bulls arc roaming the 
school lulls. 

Reliably determining mari- 

starting with the bet that 
we're talking about a gener- 
ally illegal substance. The Drug 
Enforcement Administration 
draws its samples almost exclu- 
sively from seized imported herb 
and sees relatively little domes- 
tic product, which is markedly' 
different. Cannabis potency is 
typically measured by its tetra- 
hydrocannabinol (THC) content, 
although that’s just one of several 
pharmacologically active com- 
pounds in marijuana. Defining 



pendingon plant variety and pro- 
duction method - samples from 
more than a dozen European 
countries in 2003 showed THC 
content from less than 1 percent 

Given all these variables, it’s 
not difficult to find backing for 
alarmist claims. However, your 
columnist has no use for drama. 
Here are the facts. 


found average THC levels 
for all forms of marijuana, 
including garden-variety 

sinsemilla and barely-beats- 
oregano ditchweed, were 
well under 3 percent until 
about 1982, with samples 
collected in the 1975-1976 
time frame having under 1 
percent THC. Between 1975 
and 2009 the potency of 
imported cannabis seized 
by the DEA rose steadily, 
eventually reaching 6 or 


7 percent. Domestic herb 
on the other hand showed 
more fluctuation, peaking 
at around 4 percent in the 
late 1990s but dropping to 2 
percent a decade later. 

• Data collected by the 
Marijuana Potency 
Monitoring Project (and 
how’s that for a dream job?) 
found average THC content 
of basic marijuana increased 
from 1 percent in 1980 to 4 
percent by 1997, while the 
average THC potency of all 
types of cannabis increased 
from 2 percent to 4.5 percent 
over the same period. 

• A later study by the same 
group, examining more than 
46,000 cannabis samples 
seized between 1993 and 
2008, found cannabis 
potency increased over 
that period from 3 percent 
to 6 percent The potency 
of sinsemilla, the high-test 
product extracted from 
seedless female plants, rose 
sharply till the late '90s 
and since then has bounced 
around 11 to 12 percent. 

lb summarize, all these stud- 
ies show THC potency doubling 
or tripling since the late 1970s. 

The overall numbers mask 
a lot of regional variation. The 
mean THC value of European 
cannabis increased only slightly 
from 1999-2003, hovering around 
5 to 6 percent but this may be a 
false result as it lumps in locally 
cultivated herb wdth imported 
products. Cannabis potency is af- 
fected by oxidation - store your 
pot in the open air at room tem- 
perature and more than a sixth of 
its potency can evaporate annu- 
ally. Given that imports could be 
months old and exposed to high 
temperatures during shipment. 


it's easy to see why they might 
be less potent, even setting aside 
the other factor of big cannabis 
suppliers pushing cheaper mass- 
produced products. 

Comparing locally grown can- 

a short period of time. The UK 
saw a nearly 100 percent increase 
in locally produced sinsemilla 
strength from 1995 to 2002, pre- 
sumably the result of techniques 
such as hydroponic cultivation, 
fine-tuned grow lighting and 
propagation of female plants via 
cuttings. 

In the European studies we 
found, imported product was of 
poorer quality than die domes- 
tic stuff, less than half as potent 
in some years. The situation is 
reversed in the U.S. The 1993- 
2008 study cited above found 
the potency of imported weed 
surpassed domestic in 2000 and 
has been pulling away ever since. 

So there you have it — canna- 
bis potency on average has risen 
significantly, although not to the 
extent some claim. That said, av- 
erages don't tell the whole story 
— diere's some truly devastating 
smoke out there. One variety of 
Dutch cannabis, nederwiet, has 
been tested at THC levels as high 
as 40 percent. 

Little research has been done 
on megaweed. We can say with 
reasonable confidence that shift- 
ing from the L2 percent mari- 
juana typical of 1980 to the five 
or even ten times more potent w 
stuff available now won't blow n 
the cortical fuses. But 33 times? 8 
Gotta level with you, man. There J; 
rm not so sure. 
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Steak Holders 

Vermonters can't get enough local meat 
— and that’s good news for beef farmers 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


R ambling over a gently sloping pasture 
in Charlotte, a stone’s throw from Lake 
Champlain's edge, Jim Kleptz observes, 
“This is good grazing country.” It’s a warm 
day in mid-April, and he is visiting one of his 
several small herds of black Angus cattle that 
make up the now-sprawling LaPlatte River 
Angus farm. Kleptz and his sons run several hundred 
cows over 600 acres of leased land in and around 
Chittenden County. The field here is set against the 
backdrop of a few abandoned grain silos and empty' 
dairy bams - leftovers from the pasture’s recent 
history. 

An old-dmer in the Vermont beef business, Kleptz 
has been raising cattle, first as a hobby and then 
professionally, since the 1970s. Some things have 
changed since then. After years of hand-wringing 
about the state of meat processing in Vermont — the 
perceivedshortageofslaughterhouses, die dwindling 
populadon of skilled meat cutters and the exodus of 
culled dairy cows to out-of-state processing facilities 
are amongthe topics of concern — local foods experts 
say something is finally starting to give. 

Consumers are asking for more local meat. 
Farmers are stepping up to supply it Interested par- 
ties in between - from distribution specialists to 
would-be butchers - are moving in to fill die gap. 

LaPlatte’s growth has mirrored that of the local 
meat industry. Kleptz moved to Shelburne to work 
as an engineer for General Electric, and in the early 
1970s acquired a few cows. Why Angus? “It was just 
an accident," he says — at the time he didn’t know 
much about raising catde. 

What started as a hobby is now a farm with 60 to 
70 brood cows. When 10 acres in Shelburne weren't 
enough for the animals, the family began leasing 
what were essentially backyards: odds and ends of 
pasture too small for neighboring dairy farmers to 
find useful. As "die dairy farmers started dwindling 



away," Kleptz says, he and his three sons, Mark, John 
and Chris, seized the opportunities. With an almost 
encyclopedic knowledge of soils and grazing, Kleptz 
applied his training as a systems engineer to building 
an efficient, sustainable farm. 

“We’ve got land all over hell,” Kleptz says, tallying 
up the acreage spread over Chittenden and Addison 
counties. More recendy, the Kleptzes bought some 
200 acres in Milton on which they intend to build a 
slaughterhouse. Controlling every aspect of raising 
and selling beef - from calving to meat cutdng 
allows them to explore innovative new ways to use 
the whole animal. For example, Kleptz is considering 
smoked dog food as one way to employ parts of the 
cow that aren't popular for human consumption. 

Local meat wasn't always so enticing. Kleptz re- 
members tryingto peddle beef at kieal fairs back in the 
70s and '80s. Even the name was different then. 

“They called it ‘native beef,’" says Kleptz, who 
struggled to convince customers to buy his product 
“Native beef” meant culled dairy cows, which were 
bound for out-of-state slaughterhouses where they 
were turned into ground beef. Potential customers 
lumped Kleptz’s Angus cattle into the same category 
as old, tough milkers - and typically passed on the 
purchase. Kleptz even went door to door at one point, 
tryingto sell frozen meat. 

“It was a disaster," he says with a rueful chuckle. 

Some of the customers who now clamor for local 
beef weren’t interested then, either. Nina Lesser- 
Goldsmith, co-owner of Healthy Living Market& Cafe 
in South Burlington, recalls that when the store first 
opened its doors nearly 30 years ago, meat wasn’t part 
of die equation. Even after Healthy Living began sell- 
ing it, customers typically didn't want to see the stuff. 
The store stocked its meat in windowless freezers. 

Now all that’s changed. Healthy Living hired a 
butcher, who breaks down animal carcasses into spe- 
cialty cuts and in-house delicacies such as sausages 
and sauces. Ninety percent of the meat sold at the 
store is local — including LaPlatte beef, which Healthy 
Living has carried for three years. The store sells more 
meat than ever before. In fact. Lesser- Goldsmith says 
the only problem is getting enough. 

“1 don’t want to see it get to the level where it starts 
becoming factory farms," says Lesser-Goldsmith. “But 
as a retailer, it does make it difficult for us when our 
farmers can’t fill the orders that we place." 

Consumer demand for local meat grows every year, 
according to Jennifer Colby, a farmer and outreach 
coordinator for the Vermont Pasture Network at the 
University of Vermont. But it “isn’t always matching 
the pace at which Vermont farmers are increasing 
their livestock.” 

Because large livestock take about two years to 
mature, scaling up quickly to meet demand isn't easy. 
Last year at this time, Colby says she heard from three 
people who couldn’t meet all the requests for their 
grass-fed beef. 

But demand — even demand that can’t yet be met 
— is an exciting prospect for Vermont's ag scene. And 


while Colby says there are still some “pinch points” 
in the system, particularly around processing and 
distribution, she says there’s an all-hands-on- deck ap- 
proach to ramping up the industry. 

Compared to the past, "now feels so much more 
positive," Colby says. “At all levels of livestock produc- 
tion, we’re working on it." 

“Processing" the Problem 

C olby's optimism comes after years of doom-and- 
glooni talk about the slaughter industry in Vermont. 
Small farmers looking to butcher one or two pigs or 
cows complained about booking appointments six to 
12 months out at some of the state's far-flung slaugh- 
terhouses. Others worried that the small, aging facili- 
ties weren’t providing the most efficient or up-to-date 
techniques for killing animals. 

These problems still exist, though they've argu- 
ably been overstated. Starting in 2009, and acting on 
the charge of the legislature, die Vermont Sustainable 


Jobs Fund took a deep-dive look at Vermont’s agricul- 
tural network. It was clear at the time that energy was 
mounting in the local foods movement, but big-picture 
planning and large-scale investments were hard to 
come by. 

The resulting 10-year Farm to Plate Strategic Plan 
determined that slaughter facilities in the state were 
not operating at full capacity. A survey conducted 
by the Northeast Organic Farming Association of 
Vermon t found most were at between 30 to 80 percent 
— except during the busy fall, when summer-fattened 
livestock typically head to market. What emerged 
from the analysis was a far more nuanced understand- 
ing of the problems around slaughtering and process- 
ing livestock in Vermont 

It turned out slaughter wasn’t really the “pinch 
point," as Colby calls it that many thought it was. 
Navigating an animal across the kill floor takes a frac- 
tion of the time required to age the carcass, cut the 
meat and package the final product aka “processing." 
That's where the Farm to Plate plan saw the industry’s 
greatest opportunity for improvement The state didn’t 
necessarily need to pony up for a new slaughterhouse, 
but it did need to find ways to make slaughter and pro- 
cessing more efficient, consistent and profitable. 

Policy makers and producers are still hard at work 
on that goal, but entrepreneurs aren't waiting around. 
They're jumping into the business. And a number of 
public- fu tiding opportunities have sweetened die 

A combined total of $110,000 in public fund- 
ing facilitated the official opening of die Mad River 
Food Hub in January; $50,000 from USDA Rural 


LAPLATTE RIVER ANGUS 
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Development via the Mad River Valley 
Chamber of Commerce; $26,666 from 
the Vermont Agriculture Innovation 
Center; $15,000 from the Vermont 
Specialty Crop Block Grant Program; 
$10,000 from the Vermont Farm 
Viability Program; and $7500 from the 
Vermont Sustainable Jobs Fund. The 
shared processing facility gives small- 
scale producers access to licensed 
processing equipment, such as refrig- 
erated storage and specialty meat- 
cutting equipment Hub founder Robin 
Morris says that new United States 


Department of Agriculture certifica- 
tion - slated to kick in on Monday, 
April 23 - will give producers access 
to out-of-state markets. 

“There’s lots of farmers with ideas, 
but they don’t have access to a facility," 
says Morris. He hopes the food hub 
will change that, pointing out that it’s 
tremendously expensive to open an 
approved, inspected facility. A shared 
resource gives more small producers a 
seat at the table. 

In Addison County, longtime meat 
handler Carl Cushing is angling to con- 
struct a state-of-the-art, nearly 12 , 000 - 
foot slaughterhouse in Middlebury. 
He owns Vermont Livestock, a 
slaughter facility currently located in 
Ferrisburgh, and has partnered with 
the nonprofit Castanea Foundation on 


the expansion efforL Cushing told the 
Addison County Independent that oper- 
ating at both the Ferrisburgh and po- 
tential Middlebury sites could double 
what Vermont Livestock currendy 
processes each week - somewhere in 
die neighborhood of two dozen beef 
animals, 30 hogs, and a few sheep and 
other smaller animals. 

Cushing's proposed facility would 
also provide some hands-on training in 
a new meat-cutting program for adults 
soon to be offered at Middlebury's 
Patricia Hannaford Career Center. 
Director Lynn Coale says that the 
first classes, in collaboration with 
Vermont Technical College, could be 
offered as soon as 
diis fall, though 
the entire cur- 
riculum will have 
to wait until the 
school has access 

poultry slaughter 
facilities. 

Meanwhile, 
more experienced 
butchers are sharpening their knives. 
In North Springfield, Black River 
Produce recently purchased a defunct 
Ben & Jerry's factory to retrofit as a 
meat-processing facility. They won't 
be slaughtering there, but will receive 
carcasses from slaughterhouses, such 
as Cushing's, and break them down, 
package them and distribute the meat 
Black River co-owner Mark Curran 
and the distributor's local meat buyer, 
Tom Biggs, hopes Black River’s invest- 
ment will signal to farmers diat there's 
room to ramp up their own businesses. 

"This is a chance for everyone to 
start growing to the next level,” Biggs 
told Seven Days in March. “Vermont is 
a brand in its own self, and my goal is to 
keep this brand growing strong.” 

Existing slaughter and processing 


ASKED WHY HE DECIDED. ABOUT 11 YEARS AGO. 
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“READ THE NEWSPAPER.” 




facilities in the state are benefiting 
as well. The Vermont Agriculture 
Development Program is giving some 
slaughterhouse owners one-on-one 
business advice to strengthen their 
economic models. Despite high 
demand for these services, it’s not 
always a profitable business, says 
Vermont Agency of Agriculture ag de- 
velopment coordinator Chelsea Bardot 
Lewis. Most current business models 
run on a per-pound system, which 
prioritizes large animals such as cattle, 
while leaving some producers of goats, 
sheep and pigs at a disadvantage. Other 
processors are struggling to adapt their 
approach to meat cutting to a market 
that, more and more, is demanding so- 
phisticated and unusual cuts of meat. 

“It’s a changing business model," 
Bardot Lewis says. "Everyone is learn- 
ing, and the processors are learning as 
well how they might capitalize on this 
interest in local meat.” 

Dairy Don’ts 

V ermont's slaughter and processing 
infrastructure appears to be chang- 
ing for die better. But there are still 
big-picture questions to answer. Will 
the industry be one of small producers, 
peddling products with a distinctive 
terroir? Will consumer demand in- 
centivize, or even require, larger-scale 
production? How big is big enough, 
and how big is too big? 

Vermont Sustainable Jobs Fund di- 
rector Ellen Kahler, a champion of the 
Farm to Plate plan, says the industry is 
looking for the sweet spot. In die mean- 
time, though, there are lessons to be 
learned from the commodity diat still 
dominates Vermont’s ag receipts: dairy. 

“It’s really about whether or not 
[meat] becomes a commodity, and who 
owns and controls the flow of those 
commodities,” she saya 


And the dairy industry, at least in 
Vermont, has shown that bigger isn't 
always better: Just as larger conven- 
tional dairies struggle to compete with 
cheaper operations in other parts of 
the country, farmstead value-added 
producers — such as cheesemakers - 
are finding more success. 

Similarly, experts say that Vermont 
can’t excel on the commodity beef 
market: Input costs are high, and farm- 
ers here don’t have access to the same 
economies of scale that exist in other 
parts of the country. That leaves room 
for something in between - a system 
larger than individual farmers selling 
direct to customers, but still more spe- 
cialized than the national beef market. 

“I do think that scale is a very impor- 
tant part of the equation," Kahler says. 

Growers' cooperatives are one 
intriguing option. Already some veg- 
etable farmers have used this tool to 
make the jump from farmers markets 
to regional distribution to larger super- 
market chains. Kahler points to Deep 
Root Organic Co-op in Johnson as 
an example; one of the oldest organic 
vegetable co-ops in the country, the 
collection of Vermont and Quebecois 
farmers employs a hybrid approach. 
The farmers sell some of their veg- 
etables directly to consumers, which 
yields the highest price for their goods. 
But the rest is collected at a shared fa- 
cility and sent to grocery stores such as 
Whole Foods and City Market. 

Another option is one of aggre- 
gation, which some businesses are 
already doing. Take Hardwick Beef, 
which sources grass-fed beef from 
individual farmers and then packages, 
markets and distributes it. 

The identity-crisis questions of 
scale and terroir also get at the tricky 
balance that Vermont meat has to 
strike. Consumers want to support 


WHERE’S THE (LOCAL) BEEF? 

Though restaurant buyers make up only a small part of LaPlatte River Angus' customers, 
local chefs and restaurateurs rave about the quality of the Kleptz family's meat. 

The Vermont Pub & Brewery in Burlington has been dishing up LaPlatte beef for 23 years, 
long before the locavore trend took hold here. Owner Steve Polewacyk says the partnership 
just made sense: They were Just starting up. and we were just starting up." Si* bucks buys 
you a LaPlatte burger at the pub. and Polewacyk raves about the flavor profile and robust 
taste, m a neat turn of synergy, the pub sends some of its used frying oil over to LaPlatte for 
lubricating machinery on the farm. 

the deliveries every week. and says he thinks LaPlatte's beef is the best in Vermont He suggests 
curious dine rs stop by on Friday for the hamburger special. Stone Soup also uses LaPlatte's top 
round for roast beef sandwiches, and dishes up a beef brisket special braised in stock made from 
LaPlatte bones Elliot also recommends snatching up a rib steak at a local maritet to throw on the 
grill at home. "It’s got the best marbling and flavor fve ever seen" he says. 

Pauline's Cafe chef David Hoene is also singing the farms praises particularly when it 
comes to consistency and quality. Those arent easy feats, Hoene says Pauline's also serves 
up a popular burger, but he particularly recommends the restaurant's braised short ribs which 

which cows are raised on grass and then I ightly finished on grain - accounts for the meats 
top-notch flavor, "Theresa mild sweetness to it" he says, "but it's not overpowering." 
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small, artisan products but often expect 
big, factory-farm reliability. Farmers 
and consumers point to the challenge 
of achieving consistency in a field 
that, as Colby puts it, is "inherently 
unpredictable.” 

“We want individuality but also 
consistency,” she says. "How do you do 
bodi of those things?" 

LaPlatte’s success suggests it's not 
impossible. Restaurant buyers praise 
the Chittenden County operation for 
both the high quality of the product and 
the reliability of the operation. Some of 
that owes to the Kleptz family’s dght 
control over every aspect of the animal 
husbandry, from rearing to slaughter. 
It also has to do with their grazing 
practices. While cows are raised for 
most of their lives on grass and hay, 
they're finished for three months on 


grain. That removes the problem of 
seasonable variation in feed. 

At this time of year, “They’re wait- 
ing on grass, just like the rest of us," 
Kleptz says, as one of the sprighdy 
black calves bounds up and down the 
pasture, racing the fence line. This is 
when die leggy little creatures are at 
their fastest. Nearby, odier brood cows 
linger over their resting calves, eyeing 
the cattleman passively. 

Kleptz is wearing a wool cap and 
faded flannel. His pants are well worn 
and speckled with mud. Farming keeps 
him robust in mind and body, he says, 
and at 80 years of age, he plans to keep 
at it until he dies. Kleptz ambles over 
the pasture in search of a bull he finds 
especially impressive and, when he 
spots him, points out how sturdy and 
healthy die animal looks. Next, he 
pauses to admire one particularly fine- 
looking calf. Kleptz can’t quite put his 
finger on what it is that he appreciates 
about die cow, but he knows a good 
one when he sees it. 


On the road back to his Shelburne 
home, Kleptz comments on how differ- 
ent the town - and all of Chittenden 
County — is today than it was when he 
moved here in 1971. The dairy barn 
up the road from his house is newly 
empty, its surroundingland portioned 
off into residential lots now under 
construction. 

Farming turned out to be a great 
second career for Kleptz, but he warns 
that raising meat is unlikely to be a 
get-rich-quick scheme for anyone. 
Still, juxtaposed against empty dairy 
barns, could it be the next big thing in 
Vermont agriculture? 

It’s a timely question, as the last 
big diing conventional dairy farm- 
ing - is hitting its latest stumbling 
block. The industry that accounts for 
an estimated 90 percent of Vermont's 
ag income is caught in a boom-and- 
bust cycle of erratic milk pricing. One 
year might he a bumper 
year for farmers, who 
have no say over the 
price they receive for 
their milk. The next — 

prices dip below the cost 
of production, which 
means dairy farmers are 
debt for the 
privilege of selling their 
milk. 

"It's not my nature 
to go do all that work 
and then hope and pray 
that someone treats me 
right," says Kleptz. 

Pittsford farmer 
David Mills knows 
something about that 
He runs a herd of approximately 300 
Devon, Hereford and Angus cattle on 
Millbrand Farm, his former dairy farm. 
Asked why he decided, about 11 years 
ago, to stop milking cows, Mills sug- 
gests: “Read the newspaper.” 

By that he means die economics of 
dairying just didn’t make sense. A new 
father at the time. Mills wanted more 
time to spend with his growing family. 
He says he probably spends just as 
many hours, if not more, maintaining 
his beef herd, but has more flexibility 
dian he did. He's not tied to a milking 
schedule, and if he wants to leave the 
herd for a day, he can. 

Mill says that so long as a farmer 
knows how to feed a cow - and all 
dairy farmers do — he thinks the switch 
isn't that tricky. For now, he’s not wor- 
ried about newcomers crowding the 

“Could there be too many little guys 
out diere selling [meat]? I suppose,” 
Mills says. “It’s going to take years 
before that is an issue, I think." © 
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S ixtysomething Danville retiree 
Shirley Richardson has a baby 
monitor in her kitchen. It’s not 
to make sure her sleeping grand- 
children are safe and sound — though she 
does have several - but to help her keep 
tabs on a different kind of kid entirely. 

"I was in education my whole profes- 
sional career.” Richardson says. “I really 
liked kids, but I decided I liked goat lads 
even better.” 

Thirty-two newborn goats, resembling 
a giant litter of Portuguese watchdog 
puppies, currently populate the hills of 
Richardson's Tannery Farm. Richardson’s 
buck, Hjalmor. nuzzles and kisses her in 
greeting like a friendly cat that happens to 
have expansive, fearsome horns. 

These aren't just pets, though. Back 
in 2004, Richardson decided to raise the 
cuddly black cashmere goats not just for 
their lustrous hair but because they’re 

Richardson herself is mostly vegetar- 
ian. Yet, convinced of the health benefits 
of goat meat - or chevon, as it’s properly 
called - she has made it her goal to 
educate Vermonters about the benefits of 
the tasty flesh of her fuzzy Spanish meat 

According to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture handbook, three ounces 
of goat meat contain 2,58 grams of fat 
compared with 3.5 ounces in the same 


amount of chicken. Yet goat has just as 
much protein as beef and even more iron, 
as is apparent in the lean meat’s mineral- 
laden flavor. 

a longstanding local-food-system quan- 
dary. Because most goats in the Green 
Mountains are raised as milking animals, 


the majority of bucklings are euthanized 
shortly after birth. Richardson’s com- 
pany finds a use for the little fellows, 
raising them for eight months to a year, 
when they reach optimal slaughter size. 
Animals, including does, culled from the 
herd can also be used as meat goats, a far 
more noble fate than the compost heap. 

Demand is high; last fall Tannery 


then, Richardson has been selling 10 or so 
animals to restaurants each month; these 
goats come from three partner farms that 
also provide milk to Vermont Butter & 
Cheese Creamery. 

VBC's cofounder and owner, Allison 
Hooper, says she sees parallels between 
Vermont Chevon and her own experi- 
ence when she started selling goat cheese 
almost 30 years ago; both are high-cost 
enterprises with potential for high prof- 
its. At the beginning. Hooper explains, 
processing and transportation costs make 
goat meat more expensive to produce 
than beef or chicken. However, the fact 
that chefs are increasingly interested in 
chevon is a good sign, site says. 

Another promising omen is the uptick 
in slaughter and processing facilities 
around the state. Richardson currently 
transports her goats to the facilities 
closest to each customer. As the options 
multiply, her costs should tumble. 

Richardson and her business partner. 
Jan Westervelt, another retired educator, 
have time for their company to catch up 
to Hooper’s. They incorporated Vermont 
Chevon in January. However, the story of 
Vermont's growing appetite for goat goes 
back a year and a half. 

It started when Tom 
Bivins, now executive 
chef at Stowe’s Crop 
Bistro & Brewery, first 
tasted Richardson's 
Spanish goat meat. At 
the time, he was executive chef at the 
New England Culinary Institute and 
was preparing for a Slow Food dinner at 
which he hoped to serve chevon. “I was 
really impressed,” he remembers of his 
first taste. “Most people think it's lamby 
or mutton-like, but it's much milder than 
that. 1 was expecting, the first time I ate 
it, that it would have a tangy, farmyard 
gaminess to it, and it didn’t at all.” 

Vermont Chevon is featured on Crop's 
spring menu in the form of a curried stew 
with peas and carrots. Bivins has served 
it in specials including chevon ravioli. 
He says the lean meat particularly lends 
itself to braising or stewing which keeps 

Those aren't the only uses for chevoa 
After Joey Nagy, co-owner of the Mad Taco, 
served cabrito tacos at die Stowe Wine & 
Food Classic last summer, odier local chefs 
started to express interest ingoat 

Matt Birong, of 3 Squares Cafe in 
Vergennes, was already a convert; he 
learned to love goat while living in 
Boston's Jamaica Plain neighborhood. 
After meeting Richardson in Stowe, he 
contacted her, hoping to replicate the 
Dominican. Indian and Jamaican dishes 
he had enjoyed at his old haunts. Birong 
now buys whole animals, breaks them 
down them himself and uses their meat 
in monthly specials ranging from curries 
to a chevon confit in a French cassoulet 




(the latter is on his Vermont Restaurant 
Week menu). “The confit is so good," 
he says of the meat, which is cooked in 
a mixture of goat and duck fat he labels 
“barnyard fat” 

Birongsays he’s startled by how well 
diners have received the unconventional 
meat, but he has no immediate plans to 
make chevon a fixture of his menu. “I 
think the fun of it [would] kind of tame,” 
he says. “It won’t be a special thing for 
my customers anymore.” 

Don’t tell that to Michael Clauss, 
chef at Burlington's Bluebird Tavern. 
On March 26, he debuted his Vermont 
Chevon burger with a Facebook cam- 
paign that promised a freebie to the first 
person who ordered it. Since then, the 
double burger has been available every 
day, usually with garlicky spinach pesto 
and local feta. 

Clauss, who coarsely grinds the leg 
meat himself, says, “It has the perfect 
ratio of fat to make a beautiful burger.” 
Still, the goat burger is a far leaner choice 
than the juicily greasy Bluebird double 
beef burger. The chef says he also ap- 
preciates the grassy, venison-like flavor 
of chevon. 

Clauss and Richardson connected the 
old-fashioned way; She went to his res- 
taurant and talked to him. Her grassroots 
approach has appealed to chefs, and she's 
found herself makingmany new, younger 
friends. Among them is Matthew Secich, 
chef at the Rabbit Hill Inn in Lower 
Waterford, who taught Richardson to 
sous-vide her goat meat. She’s such a 
fan of the trendy cooking method, which 
involves cooking food in airtight plastic- 
bags. that her husband has built three 
immersion circulators. 

Richardson’s pavement poundingpays 
off. During Vermont Restaurant Week, 
several eateries will feature Vermont 
Chevon meat on their menus, including 
Frida’s Taqueria & Grill in Stowe and 


Pauline's Cafe in South Burlington, as 
well as 3 Squares and Bluebird. Thanks 
to Richardson's visits, the Kitchen Table 
Bistro in Richmond is another client 
Richardson says she’s in talks with the 
chefs at Hen of the Wood at the Grist 
Mill and Prohibition Pig in Waterbury. 
It’s all part of her plan: to start with a 
base market of five to eight restaurants 
that serve her meat year-round, then to 
add more spots that feature it as a special. 

Grants from the USDA and the 
Northeast Kingdom’s Northern 
Community Investment Corporation 
will give Richardson more time to spend 
on the farm. The funds have enabled 
her to hire Nicole L’Huillier Fenton of 
Flavor Communications to get the word 

Last week. Fenton presented 
Richardson and Westervelt with 
Vermont Chevon’s new logo, which will 
adorn everything from primal cuts to the 
spicy, sage-smacked breakfast sausages 
made for the company by Jacob Finsen 
at the Mad River Food Hub in Waitsficld. 

A new website is soon to launch, 
too. Richardson hopes to eventually sell 
cuts of goat directly to consumers via an 
online store, then to expand to specialty 
food markets. 

But for now. Richardson's focus stays 
right where it was before she "retired" - 
on education. She wants Vermonters to 
know that, while few New Englanders 
make goat a regular part of their diets, 
we’re in the minority. “It’s the oldest 
domesticated animal. Goat has been 
used for food for centuries,” she says, 
adding that it's the most-consumed meat 
on Earth. “It’s eaten by every ethnic- 
group in the world except white North 

If Richardson has anything to say 
about it, Vermont will be the next part 
of the world to discover the benefits of 
eating our bucking, bearded friends. ® 
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Cheap Seats 

Vermont’s new link to New York City is cut-rate — and worth every penny 
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W hen it comes to getting to New York City 
from Vermont, I’ve done it nil: Amtrak, 
JetBlue, Greyhound, car. The trip is 
always a drag. So I was psyched when 
I heard megabus, the no-frills bus service famous for 
offering $1 fares, was coming to Burlington in early 
April. It would still be six mind-numbing hours on 
the New York State Thruway, but at least it would be 

Before booking a trip — $18 each way — I check 
my other options. Round trip on Amtrak: more than 
$140, and you have to drive to Rutland first. JetBlue: 
$195 round trip, plus a long train ride to and from 
JFK. Driving is never as fun as you think it’s going 
to be, and it's growing more expensive as gas prices 
skyrocket. 

Why is the megabus so cheap? The service, which 
launched in 2006 and now hits 70 cities in die U.S. 
and Canada, doesn’t have stations, ticket booths 
or attendants. If you want a ticket, you have to buy 
online. The further in advance you buy your ticket, 
the cheaper it is. 

megabus may also be the most convenient option, 
at least in the Burlington area: It departs from outside 
the University of Vermont's Royal! Tyler Theatre 
twice a day, every day. 

Too good to be true? I decided to find out. 


I arrive at the steps of the theater about 15 minutes 
early for die 4:30 p.m. bus. A small crowd has 
gathered, and I spot a young woman sitting 
alone, a yoga mat slung over her shoulder. I ask her 
if I’m in the right place. 

She quickly takes me under her wing. A 27-year- 
old megabus frequenter, she's been driving down to 
Albany to catch the bus to New York for a few years 
now. We introduce ourselves. Her name is oddly 
appropriate for the occasion: Journey. 

Journey tells me she bought her tickets as soonas 
she found out megabus was coming to Burlington. 
She spent $1 each way. “I feel like I won the lottery,” 

We find a spot near the curb to wait. If we're 
the first ones on board, we can get die best seats 
(as far as possible from the dank bathroom). If it's 
a double-decker, Journey says, we should head 
upstairs and grab the front-row seats, so we can 
watch the road unfurl in front of us. 

(I later learn diat in 2010 , a double-decker 
megabits took a wrong turn off die highway near 
Syracuse and plowed into a low railway bridge, 
foiling four passengers in those coveted front-row 
upper-deck seats.) 

It's past 4:30, and there's no sign of a bus. So 
Journey and I get acquainted. She teaches art at 


elementary schools in Essex and Brookfield and is 
headed to New York for a daylong yoga conference. 

Fifteen minutes later, there’s still no bus. "That’s 
the other thing about megabits,” says my companion. 
“There’s no explanation; no one knows what’s going 

People are beginning to get antsy, so when a couple 
of UVM guys ride by on a bicycle built for two, honking 
their horn and shouting, “We're the megabits!” 
everybody laughs. 

"I think people actually deal with it better if there's 
no attendant.” says Journey. “Because what are they 
going to do, complain?” 

The bus finally pulls up at about 5:05. By dien, a line 
has formed, and thanks to my seasoned new friend, 
we’re at the front of it. There are no tickets, so the bus 
driver glances quickly at our phones and printed-out 
receipts, and we climb aboard. It's not a double-decker, 
but we get the front seat anyway. 

Our driver doesn't mince words. "My name's Tim,” 
he says after shutting the door. “No smoking on the bus. 
If anybody’s gonna be sick, let me know.” He’s new to 
this gig and it’s fond of endearing — even though he 
forgets to flip the switch that activates both the free 
Wi-Fi and the overhead reading lights until halfway 
through the trip 

Tim passes around a clipboard so we can check 




off our reservation numbers. “Isn't that 
his job?" a girl whines loudly, and then 
we're off. 

“Td never heard of megabus until 
they came here," Tim tells Journey 
and me once we get moving. He was 
on National Guard active duty for 
three years in Underhill before taking 
a job making deliveries for Black River 
Produce. Now he makes the round trip 
to New York three times a week. 

I make it about an hour and a half 
before I realize 1 have no choice: I’m 
going to have to brave the toilet 

Fumbling for a light, I 
press what turns out to be an 
emergency-call button several 
times before noticing that the 
light comes on automatically 
when you lock the door. Luckily 
(I guess?), nobody responds to 
the emergency call 

I wad up some toilet paper 
and use it to lift die seat cover. 
Underneath is a towering 
mountain of peed-upon toilet 
paper. There is no way to sit on 
that seat without making contact 
with the fildiy mound. The Inis is 
rocking back and forth, knocking 
meoffbalance. I hold my nose and 
squat - then discover the hand- 
sanitizer dispenser is kicked. 

We arrive in Saratoga Springs, 
our one stop, at dusk. Megabus 
makes all its stops curbside, and 
I assume we’ll stop somewhere 
downtown — or at a gas station, like 
most buses do. But we pull into the 
Saratoga Casino and Raceway. From the 
bus windows I can see horses galloping 
around die track, trailing jockeys in tiny 
chariots. 

I've never been to a casino, so I'm 
really excited. The Saratoga passengers 
waiting on die curb to catch our bus are 
not “We’re already an hour late, and we 
have connections to make!" one woman 
bitches when driver Tim announces 
we'll reboard the bus in 10 minutes. 


Aching to stretch our legs, many of us 
stream into the casino. It’s a Thursday 
night, and die place is abuzz widi 
gamblers making bets at computers, 
dudes lurking at a brightly lit bar and 
women munching on popcorn. In die 
bathroom, one woman sits alone on a 
settee, all dolled upin a tight, shiny dress 
and stripper heels. My fellow passengers 
let out sighs of relief. “I was just facing 
the very real threat diat I would have to 
use diat toilet again," one confides. 

On the way out, wegawkatthecasino- 


goers. “That's the most depressing shit 
I've ever seen," says another megabus 
rider when we get outside. She should 
see the place when we stop on my return 
trip - which is odierwise uneventful 
and perfectly punctual - on Sunday 
morning: slot machines overrun widi 
stone-faced, gray-haired gamblers: 
people with walkers hobbling through 
the flashing lights; others sitting alone 
in the food court, chewing gummy pizza. 

We're back on die bus, at least an 
hour behind schedule. The Wi-Fi is 


finally working, but the signal isn’t 
strong enough for Journey to download 
the third Hunger Games e-book. So 
we engage in good old-fashioned 
conversation, which, like the casino, 
turns out to be an unexpected megabus 
perk. We talk about our careers and 
families and love lives. She hazards a 
guess at my astrological reading 

When I realize we’re going to arrive 
in thecity too late to catch the commuter 
train to my parents' place in New Jersey, 
as I planned, Journey offers to put me 


up at her aunt and uncle’s apartment in 
SoHo. 

“Are you sure?" I ask, hesitant to 
spend the night with a stranger — but, 
after six hours on this bus, it feels like 
I’ve known her forever. 

“Totally," she says. 

Around midnight - an hour and a 
half behind schedule, and after a few 
harried minutes in which Tim tries to 
navigate die bus down from the curb it 
has jumped on the Triborough Bridge - 
he drops us on the comer of 28di Street 


and Seventh Avenue. Journey and I split 
a cab and head downtown, where we 
land on a cobblestone street lined with 
high-end shops. Oh, man, I think, this 
place is going to be incredible. 

And it is, but not in die way I'm 
expecting. The door is more of a metal 
barricade. We file into a freight elevator, 
which only lias two walls. I stand against 
one of them, and we watch the stories 
sink beneadi us as we rise to the top floor. 
Journey pushes open another metal 
door, and we step into a real artist loft — 
a slice of New York City history, 
spared from gentrification by a 
city proviso that preserves lofts 
for working artists. 

Her aunt and uncle moved in 
30-odd years ago, when SoHo 
was teeming with industrial artist 
lofts and squats, back in the gritty 
New York City I’ve only seen in 
the movies. No way I would have 
seen this if I'd taken JetBlue. 

Journey crashes on the couch; 
I take the floor beside a gurgling 
fish tank. 

In the morning we say good- 
bye at the subway. “That was fun,” 
Journey says. “It felt like we were 
traveling!" 

Exactly. The megabus may 
be a bit stinky, sometimes late 
and kind of dysfunctional. But it 
lends itself to making friends and 
breaking routine. 

I head off into the city that 
morning, noticing all die things that 
travelers notice: the height of the 
buildings, die smile on the guy playing 
steel drum on the subway platform, how 
far I am from Vermont. 

And, for $36 round trip, I’ve got 
money left to spend like a tourist, too. ® 
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Can We Talk? 


At 78, Joan Rivers is as funny as ever 

BY DAN BOLLES 


i 



I n an episodeof the FX series "Louie" last season, come- 
dian Louis CJC. meets Joan Rivers in her hotel room in 
Atlantic City. C.K. is at a crossroads following a lousy set 
in a casino there and asks the comedy icon for advice on 
dealing with the indignities of life as a working comic. 

“I wish I could tell you it gets better," she replies, her 
familiar rasp softened with motherly tenderness. “But it 
doesn’t get better. You get better." 

Then C.K. clumsily makes a pass at her. 

(She prompdy shuts him down.) 

While it is a very funny scene. Rivers' 
advice comes from the heart Over a career 
spanning six decades, she has experienced 
tremendous highs and terrible — often 
very public — lows. She is celebrated as a 
pioneer by modern female comedians such 
as Janeane Garofalo and Sarah Silverman; 

Rivers broke through in the 1960s, when 
comedy was still very much a man's game. She is a best-sell- 
ing author and has been nominated for Grammy and Emmy 
awards. Currently, Rivers can be seen on two popular televi- 
sion shows — "Fashion Police" and the reality show “Joan 
& Melissa: Joan Knows Best" with her daughter, Melissa. 
And, at 78, she still maintains a busy touring schedule as a 
standup comic. 

Next week Rivers will be in Vermont for two shows: 
Thursday, April 26, at the Flynn MainStage in Burlington 
and Friday, April 27, at the Paramount Theatre in Rutland. 
In advance of those performances. Seven Days chat- 
ted with the comedian by phone from her hotel room 
in Florida. 

SEVEN DAYS: You wear a lot of hats — writer, TV per- 
sonality, full-time celebrity, etc. Do you still consider 
yourself to be a comedian first? 

JOAN RIVERS: It's whatever I'm doing in the moment. If 
I'm writing “Fashion Police," I’m a writer. If I’m perform- 
ing, I'm a performer. But it’s always with comedy in mind. 


SD: You're viewed as a trailblazer for women 
comedy. Is that something you think about ; 
all? 

JR: TPs never crossed my mind. It doesn't cross 
my mind. I’m not a trailblazer. I'm still blazing 
the fucking trail. And I’m so not interested in 
hearing about that. When someone tells me, 
“Oh, you opened the door!" I want to say. 


THE Oil! GOOD THING ABOUT AGE 

IS THAT IT FREES YOU. 


"Sweetheart, I could take you with 
both my hands behind my back.” 

SD: Is it strange to have so 
much of your relationship 
with your daughter on 
display in front of millions 
of people? 

JR: No, because “Joan Knows 
Best,” which was just picked 
up for a third season, is what 
television is now. Reality TV has 
taken the place of soap operas 
Have you ever met 
who hasn't said, “Oh, my life is 
sitcom?" We’re just 
lucky enough to 
have them show- 
ing our lives 
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SD: Do you long for the days when 
television was based on sitcoms and 
scripted shows? 

JR: I just find [sitcoms] stupid. I was a 
guest on a sitcom the other week, and 
it’s just ... ugh. It's so unreal. Like, come 
on, this wouldn’t happen. 

SD: You were recently on "Louie," 
which is kind of like the anti-sitcom. 
When Louis C.K. had Dane Cook on 
the show, he told Dane he wouldn't 
let him change anything in the 

JR: Well, of course noL Dane’s not 


SD: Right. But your scene and advice 
seemed like it came from the heart. 

JR: I think Louis 
s brilliant, 
v I think 

brilliant when 
you told me this. But I’m sorry, [Dane 
Cook] ain’t funny. And [he’s] gonna tell 
Louis what’s funny? He’s lucky to be 
standing. 


SD: I imagine he'd take input from 
you, though. 

JR: Louis sent me a script, which I 
thought was very funny. We spoke on 
the phone — I never met him — and I 
said, "Let’s try that” or “Let’s try this.” 
We worked very well together. I think 
he’s incredible. 


SD: Did you know he was going to try 
and make out with you? 

JR: [Laughs] That was ad-libbed on the 
set It was great. It was just improvisa- 
tional and I loved it. 

SD: His show is unique in part 
because he has complete control of 
it. He even edits it himself. Why do 
you think that works for him when it 
hasn't worked for, or been tried by. 
other people? 

JR: Because he’s better. Its diat simple. 
Wliy did “Seinfeld" work? It's because 
Larry David is brilliant You get someone 
who is fabulous, and it works if you let 
them have their way. He doesn’t have to 
listen to some moron in a studio, or have 
a church lady in charge of his sitcom. 
And boy, oh boy, does he deserve it. 

SD: What were your thoughts on 
the documentary about you, Joan 
Rivers: A Piece of Work? 

JR: I thought it was terrific. It was done 
by my friend’s daughter, of all people. 
We never had a contract or anything. 
She was with me for a year, and I always 
wondered what the hell she was getting. 
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to get the best terms for your mortgage 

• Our experienced mortgage officers will 
get you pre-approved at no cost and 
with no obligation! 


vbfa 


Federally Insured by NCUA 


Local, affordable, and on your side " 






Can We Talk? «*» 

But I lliought what she diose to put in 
the film was terrific. 

SD: Was anything off limits? 

JR: You can’t have that. If you’re going 
to do a biography, do a biography. I hate 
when it’s all about how good somebody 
is. Like, “Hitler in his spare time was 
a great leader and good tap dancer." 
She was very honest in what she did. I 
thought it was great 

SD: Are you dating these days? 

JR: Ugh. I have no time. And there is 
no one left alive my age. I don't like 
younger men, so who's left? God, and 
Jesus if he comes back. But really, my 
life is very busy. 

SD: I imagine part of that is that 
simply being a celebrity has become 
a full-time job. Not that you are, but 
talk to me about the idea of being 
famous forbeingfamous. 

JR: Everybody these days is famous 
for being famous. Or a lot of people, 
anyway. Somebody said to me the other 
day that you can tell where a society is 
by kioking at their heroes. And look at 
our reality heroes today. It is so depress- 
ing In the '30s, everybody wanted to be 
better, to be educated. Your heroes were 
presidents. Now your heroes are Snooki. 
SD: Terrifying. 

JR: It really is. 

SD: I'm curious to hear your 
thoughts on the recent "slut" flap 
with Rush Limbaugh. 

JR: What do they expect? Rush 
Limbaugh is Rush Limbaugh, and 
what do they expect him to say? Have 
you been listening to Rush Limbaugh 
for die last 15 years? This is nothing 
new. That’s him. He’s an idiot But 
we do have freedom of speech. And 
yes, I’m pro-abortion. And I think if 
you don’t have a uterus, I’m not in- 
terested in your opinion. I don’t tell 
you what to do with prostate cancer, 
and you don’t tell me what to do with 
my uterus. 

SD: Do you actually have a beef with 
Betty White? 

JR: Absolutely not! She’s a lovely 
woman. And she’s opened the door for 
all of us. Nowadays, there’s no such thing 
as “Joan is too old,” which I used to get a 
lot Now it's like, “Joan isa chicken. Look 
at Betty White, she's ninetysomething." 
God bless Betty White. I hope she stays 
terrific for another eight years. 

SD: Just eight? 

JR: That's all I want 


SD: Speaking of age, you're on the 
road all the time. You're performing 
or working on other projects con- 
stantly. It must be exhausting. How 
do you do it? 

JR: I love my work. I love that I’ve 
gotten the opportunities, and you have 
to go with the opportunities when diey 
happen. With us, everydiing is a 13-week 
cycle. So when 1 have an opportunity, I 
run with it. I don't say I'm too fired. 

SD: You often tap local comedians to 
open for you when you tour. But they 
have to be male. Why is that? 

JR: Because I'm afraid we'd hit on 
too many of the same subjects if it's 
a woman. And they'll never believe I 
had it first. We had a thing on “Joan 
and Melissa” with my good friend 
Lynne Koplitz, who is an amazing co- 
median. And we both had a thing on 
anal sex, and she said, “You took my 
joke." I said I'd been doing it for six 
years. And she said she’d been doing 
it for seven. So you always want to get 
someone who will talk about some- 
thing different. 

SD: Do have any thoughts on the 
current state of standup comedy? 

JR: I don't really know. But I know 
I’m working the best I’ve ever worked. 
There’s no question about it, because I 
feel so free. The only good tiling about 
age is that it frees you. So I say exactly 
what I want to say. It's too rough. I'll 
say to them, here’s a joke I don't think 
I should tell anybody, but I think it’s 
hilarious. 

SD: You've never had a reputation 
for holding anything back, so that's 
kind of a scary thought. 

JR: No, and I'm not gonna start now. I 
have a book coming out in June that I 
think ... [laughs] I think it’s going to po- 

SD: How so? 

JR: It’s called I Hate Everybody. 

SD: Oh, my. 

JR: Oh, I laughed without a stop writ- 
ing it. Laughed for a year. But now 
we're kioking at it going, “This is 
hilarious, but, oh, my God. Oh, dear. 
Did you see what she said about blind 
people?” © 


B Joan Rivers performs two Vermont 
shows next week: Thursday. April 26. 


Jason Lorber,7:30 pjn.. S25-64: and Friday. 

Rutland. 8 p.m.. S49.50-69.S0. nynntix.org. 
paramountvt.org 



Kids Gardening 
Table & Activities 




DEADLINE TO ENTER 4/26 AT NOON. 
WINNER CONTACTED BY S P.M. 


3bin os at The coop as we 


Sunday. 

Reduce/ 

Learn about 
environ Mental 
resources in vour 
COMMUnitY- 
Find out bow 
you can Make 
a difference. 


April 22" J lOaM to 5pM 

Reuse./ 

Check out the 
CoMMUnitY BOOK 
TrVfae ERHk>V SWAP. Bring in 

, Jzfe/co th&b 

_\V VNVI# t- .jgB/Cr to swap with 

others- 
thanks to... 
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Prizes and 


Patties 


Discount 
for all 

Me Mber-Owners/ 

Every 10* 1 
Custo/wer will 
Receive a Free 
Organic canvas 
Sag/ 


Recycle/ 

Bring Your old 
cell phones and 
rechargeable batteries 
to be recYcled 
for you. 


Dcmos froN\ 
Local Vendors 


Enter to win 
a Year Supply of 
Seventh Generation 
Products/ 


Open BaM to 8pM dailY 
62% Stone Cutters Wav 
802.22%. 8000 

Montpelier. VT bungerMountain.coop 


Mufaro's Beautiful 
Daughters April 29 
Flynn MainStage 
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food 


Cooking with invasive Japanese knotweed and garlic mustard by corin hirsch 


or a plant that 

is supposed to 
be everywhere, Japanese 
knotweed can be hard to 
find — at least in early April, and 
by my untrained eye. 

A week ago, I set out to col- 
lect enough to cook with. But the only place 
1 could locate knotweed mature enough to 
gather, curiously enough, was in the 
backyard of Seven Days politi- 
editor Andy Bromage. 


Knotweed can grow so thick that it chokes 
riverbanks and crowds out other plants. Its 
powerful rhizomes send up bamboo-like 
shoots that can grow diree to four inches a 
day and reach heights of seven feet or more. 

Because Japanese knotweed has only a 
short edible period — its stalks can become 
tough in a matter of days — I thought early 
spring would be the perfect time to pick it 
at its most tender. So I canvassed marshes, 
riverbanks, the sides of railroad tracks. But 
mosdy I stumbled across last year's stalks, 
plants too tiny to bother widi. (Lesson 


more bitter titan usual here,” he observed. I 
agreed that die leaves had a sharp finish. 

Kart also pointed out the root’s slight 
kink, a survival strategy to ward against 
uprooting. 

Garlic mustard, a biennial, was brought 
to the states from its native Europe by colo- 
nists who kept it as a potted herb. Once it 
jumped its bounds, the plant spread far and 
wide, monopolizing soil nutrients, water 
and space, and crowding out native species. 

Because garlic mustard stays green all 
winter, it’s easy to recognize now. 1 gathered 


the No. 1: Next time, tag along widi an experi- a few pounds from various roadside banks, 
enced wildcrafter.) being careful to pull up the kinked ro 


WHEN DIGGING THE STUFF UP IT'S IMPOHTANTTO PULL OUT THE ROOT, 
WHICH WILL VIGOROUSLY REGENERATE IF LEFT IN THE GROUND 


Andy noted 
they will 
grow like 
wildfire once 
the weather 
warms. 'Tull up as 
much as you like. Just 
don’t drop some in your 
own backyard," he quipped. 

I’ve gathered and cooked 
with nettles, ramps, bur- 
dock, trillium and other 
wild edibles — but never with 
invasive plants such as Japanese 
knotweed and garlic mustard. 
And, since the latest strategy to fight 
them is eating them, I resolved to tiy. 
Knotweed’s reputation is so sinister that 
you might think the plant ascended from 
hell. In fact, Americans brought it from 
Japan as an ornamental in the late 18th 
century. Eventually, it went haywire, taking 
over moist and disturbed areas with verve. 


Still, I managed to gather enough for 
one meal. When digging the stuff up, it’s 
important to pull out the root, which will 
vigorously regenerate if left in the ground. 
To do this, I used a knife to saw a little circle 
around each baby plantbefore uprootingit. 

Garlic mustard was another matter. Once 
I knew what it looked like - thanks to Jon 
Kart — 1 began seeing it everywhere. 

Kart is a biologist with the Vermont Fish 
and Wildlife Department. This year he’ll 
be leading die Great Richmond Root-Out, 
an ongoing effort to restore and maintain 
Richmond’s silver-maple-ostrich-fern flood 
plain forest 

When I called Kart, he was in Burlington 
for a meeting “You can see some rifdit here, 
growing along Battery Street” he told me. I 
went straight over, and diere it was, along die 
park's edge: rosettes of green, vaguely heart- 
shaped leaves growing close to die ground. 

Kart said the taste of garlic mustard 
varies with location, and he took a bite. “It’s 


Next, I called chef and author Didi 
Emmons for culinary advice. Emmons' 
new book, Wild Flavors: One Chef's 
Transformative Year Cooking From Eva’s 
Farm (Chelsea Green Publishing), collects 
recipes and tips from die garden of Eva 
Sommaripa, a Massachusetts farmer who 
supplies many northeastern chefs with un- 
usual herbs and edibles. 

Emmons says she doesn't care much for 
the flavors of garlic mustard but has seen 
knotweed put to many creative uses, such 
as an “invasive sorbet” of Sommaripa's. 
Because of its sour notes, knotweed is often 
paired with sweet flavors: Emmons first 
tasted it in a strawberry-knotweed pie. But 
she prefers it in savory dishes. 

“The flavor is lemony, but a very mild 
lemony, something between celery and 
a potato," she observes. “I diink the best 
application is cooking it like a vegetable, 
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I I BY CORIN HIRSCH & ALICE LEVITT 


Turkish 

Delight 


If Essex residents soon start 
detecting hints of mint and 
cumin in the air, they will do 
well to follow the aromas: A 
Turkish restaurant will open 
in the former Hideaway 
restaurant space by late May. 

ISTANBUL KEBAB HOUSE will 
be run by husband-and-wife 
team vural and Jacqueline 
oktay, along with chef 

MEHMET KURTLU, who will 

move from Istanbul this 
spring to helm the kitchen. 

“It has always been my 
dream to open my own 
restaurant, and the concept 
[of Turkish 
cuisine] has 
been missing 
in Vermont,’’ 
says Vural 
Oktay, who 
moved to 
the United 
States from 
Istanbul 

eight years ago and worked 
in catering at Dartmouth 
College at the Hanover Inn 
in Hanover, N.H. "I really 
want to share the culture 
ofTurkish food," which he 
describes as a melange of 
Lebanese, Mediterranean 
and other regional cuisines. 

The Oktays will both 
grow and buy local produce 
for a menu that includes 
fresh salads, soups and appe- 
tizers diat range from staples 
such as baba ghanoush to 
the more unusual zucchini 
fritters called miicver. 
Doner-style and skewer- 
grilled kebabs, of course, take 
up much of the menu, as do 
giivecs, meat and vegetable 
casseroles baked in clay pots. 

The kitchen will also turn 
out traditional puffy lavash 
bread; vegetable-and-cheese- 
topped Turkish flatbreads 
and the Turkish pizza known 
as lahmajun, thin dough 
to piled widi ground lamb, 
greens, pickled red cabbage 


and onion. Dips will include 
haydari, as well as a Turkish 
salsa blended from tomatoes, 
vegetables, walnuts, olive oil, 
pomegranates and die anise- 
flavored Turkish liquor Raid. 

As if our mouths weren't 
already watering enough, the 
bar will be pouring Turkish 
wines to wash it all down. 


Trading Up? 

TRADER JOES SETS ITS SIGHTS 
ON SOUTH BURLINGTON 
The Facebook pages with 

Trader Joe’s in Burlington, 
VT" attest to the demand. 
Soon those wannabe patrons 
of the upscale supermarket 
chain may be able 





meals and 
dark- 
chocolate 
almonds - 
right here. 

About eight months ago, 
California-based Trader 
Joe's contacted Patrick 
malone of Montpelier's 
MALONE PROPERTIES and 

expressed interest in a plot of 
his land that stretches from 
192 to 222 Dorset Street in 
South Burlington. The latter 
address belongs to healthy 

LIVING MARKET AND CAFE, which 

is staying where it is. Malone 
says Healdiy Living is actu- 
ally one reason Trader Joe’s 
picked out the space. 

“They know they’d have 
a great synergy with Healdiy 
Living,” Malone says. As for 
the lesser-goldsmith family, 
which owns Healthy Living, 
he adds, “I’ve spoken to 
them, as well, and they agree 
they'd be a good team." The 
Lesser-Goldsmidis could not 
be reached by press time. 

Malone has proposed a 
20,000-square-foot building 
located just north of Healdiy 
Living. Thirteen thousand of 
those feet would be devoted 


Revolutionary Flavors 

LA COCINA CUBANA, 54 SOUTH WILLARD STREET, 
BURLINGTON. 431-3625. CUBANKITCHENVT.COM 
When it comes to mining for new market niches in 
northern VermonL yurisledis mora may have hit the 
motherlode. 

It was only last week that the Cuban-born 
Burlingtonian launched la cocina cubana, turning over 
her Willard Street home kitchen to dishes of her native 
island that customers preorder and pick up. One week 
later, Mora says she’s been “a little busy" cooking up 



plates of ropa vieja, arroz con polio and, the most popu- 
lar so far, camaroncs al ajillo, or shrimp in a lime-infused 

Mora, who studied agronomy in Cuba and is cur- 
rendy a photography and early childhood education 
student at the Community College of Vermont says 
simply, “Well, Vermont doesn't have any Cuban restau- 
rants, and so I looked to try somediing" 

Her inaugural menu is succinct but full bodied: 
Diners, who must call by 1 p.m. for an evening pickup, 
can choose from four or five menu entrees and four or 
five kinds of rice — including a yellow rice spiked with 
turmeric, garlic and onions. They also get sopa del dia 
or fried plaintains or both, and an avocado or traditional 
Cuban salad in a lime vinaigrette. 

jareo carter, Mora's husband and the former director 
of Rural Vermont, calls himself her “assistant chef and 
dishwasher." He first took note of the power of his wife's 
cooking when friends swooned over it at dinner parties. 
“The whole focus is trying to imitnte die paladares, the 
home restaurants diat are scattered throughout the 
country," he says. 

La Cocina Cubana is open Wednesday through 
Saturdays, and the menu will rotate based on both 
seasonality and availability. 


to Trader Joe’s, the rest to 
another, non- food-related 
business. 

At theApril3South 
Burlington Development 
Review Board meeting, 
members pointed out a few 
aspects of Malone’s plan 
that didn’t yet comply with 
city ordinances. According 
to administrative officer of 


South Burlington’s Planning 
and Zoning Department, 

RAY BELAIR, the group took 
particular issue with die 
proposed parking situation. 
The large lot is partially 

enveloped by the building, 
a definite no-no according 
to current city ordinances. 



Looking for a new 

RESTAURANT SPACE in 
DOWNTOWN ST. ALBANS? 


Coming Soon... 



Unique opportunity to join the city's 
vibrant restaurant scene. This 
Landmark Building is being 
renovated in historic style, with all 


• 2600sf of street-level space, with 
oarkina 


• Front porch for summer seating 

• Half a block from Main Street 

• All new Energy Efficient Systems 

• Office and Residential on Upper Levels 


Poquette 


Say you 
saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 
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k Come meet 

■ the brewer! 

I Cask Tasting with 
' Northshire Brewery 

April 24th from 5-8pm 
Pub-style hors d'ouvres 
with a local flair paired with 
a sample of Batten Kill Ale. 


Friday 6am-3pm 


CefeCrnte tfie elennuce ( 

of <1 Oynoni era F 1 N E D 1 N 1 N G 

JV 30 Rt 15, Jericho, VT 05465 

802-899-2223 • CaronlinesVT.com 
Serving dinner from S pm until 9 pm • Closed tuesdays 




15 Center St., Burlingtor 

(liar of! Church Street) 


dailyplenet15.< 


food 


Kitchen Takeover 

such as pn] a pasta with thyme, chard, 
Parmesan and maybe a cream sauce. 
It's important not to overcook it. Its 
texture is crunchy, and that's part of its 
pleasure." 

Back in my kitchen. I chewed on a 
knotweed leaf before deciding on a dish. 
To me, it tasted like an earthy, pungent 
green with a racy backbone. I decided 
to use it in a pasta, too. paired with some 
pork sausage and garlic. 

The garlic mustard — its flavor is like 
watered- down garlic - was versatile. 
I tossed some in a green salad that I 
topped with a poached egg, and buzzed 
together a chimichurri sauce that I 
slathered over grilled skirt steak. I came 
across a recipe for knotweed-infused 
vodka dtat I plan to try when the plant 
gets large enough. 

Someone in the office suggested I 
hunt down some zebra mussels and 
Eurasian milfoil, too. Stay tuned. 



FUSILLI WITH JAPANESE 
KNOTWEED, RAMP GREENS 
AND SAUSAGE 

as a substitute for broccoli rabe in one of my 
favorite pasta dishes. Any pasta will do. 


2 gadic cloves 

1 cup ramp greens (or any young spring green) 

2 sweet Italian sausage rinks, preferably local 
(turkey works, too) 

14 cup olive oil 
i4 cup fusil li 

I tablespoon fresh oregano, or Vi teaspoon 
Vi teaspoon red-pepper flakes 


I THINKTHE BEST APPUCATION 
ISCOOKINGIT UKEAVEGETABLE. 

SUCHAS[IN]APASTAWITH 
THYME. CHARD. PARMESAN 
AND WE A CREAM SAUCE. 


JAPANESE 
KNOTWEED VODKA 

i haven’t yet tried this, as knotweed is still too 
tiny. But l plan to. 

Recipe courtesy of Andy Hamilton, author of 
the forthcoming book Booze forFree. 


Put a medium saucepar 
salt the water. 

Peel garlic and slice 
knotweed and ramps. 


Squeeze the sausage r 


eat from the ca 


Once water is near a boil, put a steep- sided 
saute pan on medium heat: when It is hot. 



about three to four minutes. Add stalks and 
saute for two minutes: add knotweed, ramp 
greens and oregano and turn heat to very low. 

Dram pasta, reserving about a half cup 
of the cooking water. Add pasta to saute 
pan. sprinkle on crushed red pepper, add two 

blended. Remove from heat and top with 
grated Parmesan. Add salt and pepperto taste 
and serve. 


1 pound Japanese knotweed stems 
>4 pound sugar 

1 750-milliliter bottle of unflavored vodka 


Gather knotweed shoots and chop into 1-Inch 



bottle through muslin or cheesecloth and place 
In a cool, dark place for three months. 


GRILLED SKIRT STEAK 
WITH GARLIC-MUSTARD 
CHIMICHURRI 

Chimichurri is a classic Argentina sauce made 
with green herbs. Gadic mustard's flavor is 
subtle, so I included some actual garlic, too. 
along with parsley, chives and oregano. You 

Serves two. 
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The board asked Malone 
to return on May 1 with a 
revised plan. 

Tlie property owner 
says his contacts at Trader 
Joe’s are "having a difficult 
time” with some of the board's 
suggestions, including adding 
a second floor to the plan. 
However, he’s hopeful die 
new market will happen.“So 
far, they Ve really been flex- 
ible,” Malone says. “There are 
just certain requirements for a 
business of their nature. We're 
hoping we can get 
it there." 


Joining 
the Club 

NEW CHEF REVITALIZES 
THE BASIN HARBOR CLUB 
When the chichi basin harbor 
club reopens for business on 
May 18, the food will take 
a turn for the ultra-local 
— and ultra-fun. Longtime 
culinary consultant rooney 
rehwinkel has taken over as 
executive chef at the resort 
following four years at the 
International Gold Club 
& Resort in Bolton, Mass., 
a suburb of Boston. But 
his ideas are more Green 
Mountains than big city. 


One of Rehwinkel 'S first 
orders ofbusiness was 
working with die addison 
COUNTY RELOCAUZATION NETWORK 

to connect with small, nearby 
farms. He'll continue to forge 
rel ationships with Addison 
County growers for a menu he 
calls “seasonal, meaning sea- 
sonal by the week." Creative 
items on the sample menu 
for the upscale main dining 
room include early-pea soup 
with mint oil and fennel flan. 
Dinner at the more laid-back 
red mill includes pappardelle 
Bolognese with local game 
and crispy pork-belly sliders. 

Each week will bring 
several special dinners, too. 


On Saturdays, Rehwinkel 
offers a $40 buffet complete 
with locally focused carving 
and saute stations. Sunday- 
night artisan dinners bring in 
local crafters to vend among 
smoked brisket, pork and 
whole salmon. Tuesday is 
Fair Night, featuring stations 
with kebabs, "Weenie World” 
and cotton candy. 

CONNIE JAC0BS-WAR0EN. who 

sold her St. Albans restaurant 
chow! Bella last year, is 
joining Rehwinkel’s team as 
a culinary instructor; she’ll 
hold at least three classes 
each week. 



it cup paisley 
1 tablespoon frest 
it cup chives 
Pinch of crushed t 


regano 

I pepper to taste 


Separate garlic-mustard leaves from the 
roots and stalks and discard them In a plastic 
bag not the compost bin (where they might 
root and spread). Rinse leaves and spin or 
pat dry- ^ h th b k f k f 

and peel. In a food processor, pulse garlic and 
shallot for a few seconds. Add garlic-mustard 
leaves, parsley, oregano, chives and pepper, 
and pulse until shredded. Pulse in oil. vinegar 

(Alternatively, finely mince the herbs and garlic 
by hand and combine with the liquids.) Add salt 

Salt and pepper both sides of the skirt steak 
and marinate with ‘ft of the sauce. Refrigerate 
for at least two hours, while letting the 



both sides. Turn down heat and cook to desired 
doneness, Spoon sauce over and serve. 


SPRING GREENSAND 
GARLIC-MUSTARD SALAD 
WITH POACHED FARM EGG 

l love very simple salads — fresh greens dressed 
with a tangy vinaigrette. When served with a 
poached farm egg and grl lied bread, they can 
becomean entiremeal. Throw in whatever 





1 garlic clove 



X cup wild-blueberry balsamic vinegar (or 

X cup garlic -mustard greens 
X cup ramp greens 


Handful of frisiSe 

2 eggs 

Freshly ground pepper, totaste 

Crush garlic with the handle of a large knife 
and peel. Place garlic in a small bowl: add some 
sea salt and X teaspoon olive oil. With a pestle 

Rinse all greens and spin or pat dry. Squeeze 
together small bunches and slice thinly. Add to 

Add vinegar to mashed garlic and stir. Slowly 
drizzle in remaining olive oil. whisking until 

Put a small saucepan of water on to boil, 


Over medium heaL melt butter in a skillet 
until bubbling. Add bread and toast on both 



salad, crack some black pepper on top and 
serve© 



Carpaccio 
VT Cheese Plate 
Crispy Artichoke Hearts 


Romantic Dining V Casual Atmosphere 
27 Bridge St, Richmond 
Tues-Sun • 434-3148 


Best Japanese Dining” 
— Saveur Magazine 



San Sai 

Japanese Restaurant 

112 Lake Street 

BURLINGTON 

862-2777 

OPEN SEVEN DAYS 

FROM 1 1 AM 


Chef-owned and operated. « 
Laroegt downtown parkino lot < 
§ 

RESERVATIONS RECOMMENDED > 
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Sweet Dreams 

Getting under the crust with Gesine Bullock-Prado's new cookbook 

BY PAMELA POLSTON 


G esine Bullock-Prado and I 
have two tilings in common: 
We both like living in Vermont 
and we both write. But there 
the similarity ends. She's a well-known 
baker and pastry chef and has a movie- 
star sister. I make pie just once a year 
- Thanksgiving pumpkin - and hence 
still pretty much fail at crust And 1 have 
no sister at all. If I did, I’d wan t her to be 
like either of the Bullock girls. 

I can tell I would like Gesine, as a 
sister or a BFF, because of the way she 
writes her cookbooks. She's warm, 
down-to-earth, funny and passionate 
about what she does. Which is make 
the most gorgeous, delicious things out 
of flour, sugar and butter — oh, so much 
butter - and sometimes more exotic 
ingredients. Bulkick-Prado is even more 
charming in person, as I learned when I 
went to a candy-making demo she did to 
promote her second book, Sugar Baby, 
just last year. To be honest, I had no in- 
tention of making candy - even though 
she reassuringly signed my copy "Hot 
sugar is your friend." It’s way too much 
trouble, I thought I just liked looking at 
the fabulous food pom by photographer 
Tina Rupp. 

Pie It Forward, Bullock-Prado and 
Rupp's new book, was another story. 
That is, though the pictures were 
equally addicting, I actually wanted 
to make some of the things itemized 
in the subtitle: Pies, Tarts, Tories, 
Gaieties it Other Pastries Reinvented. 
And I believed that, with a little more 
practice, I could turn out a crust that 


with a sassy person- 
ality. Over this past 
week, I spent many 
hours in the kitchen, 
made one dumb 
mistake and several 


didn’t look like a kindergartener's clay 

So I bought the book, skimmed 
through it and chose my recipes — though 
notbeforereadingBullock-Prado'siunny 
intro, structured as a Q&A between the 
reader and an anthropomorphized pie 


and in the end turned * "/*P 

out not-so-bad ver- f 

sions of San’s Apple 
Crumble (yes, named 
for sister Sandra), A Quiche for 
All Seasons and German Apple Custard 
Tart 

I started with the crumble because, 
well, the very word sounded nonthreat- 
ening. Like, how many times have I made 
apple crisp, right? Wasn't it roughly the 
same thing? Plus, I had all die ingredi- 

But I was wrong; this turned out to 
be the most labor intensive of my three 
projects. That’s because it contains the 
misleadingly named Quick Puff Pastry 
on the bottom, an apple mixture as the 
filling and a butter-sugar-flour concoc- 
tion as the topping. Trying to keep track 
of three parallel processes, I made a 
teens)' error: After dutifully freezing my 
crust for 20 minutes, I forgot to prebake 
it before dumping in the apples. OK, so 
the bottom was a little soggy. Still, when 
I took it to the Seven Days office, the 
whole thing disappeared widiin an hour, 
and Pm pretty sure no one dumped it 
in the trash. 

Despite my misstep — and the fact 
that this dish took me three hours and 
change to make — 1 was delighted with 


the quality of the puff-pastry dough. 
It was smooth and elasdc like it’s sup- 
posed to lie, and when I railed it out, it 
didn't cling to the rolling pin for dear 
life. It didn't break apart when I gently 
setded it on the pie plate. It was perfect 
And did I mention the butter? Oh, my. 

As it turned out, there was way too 
much of the dough - and too much 
crumble mixture, as well — so I diink 
the measurements may be off on diis 

On the plus side, bodi components 
can be repurposed. I found that Bullock- 
Prado’s recipe for quidie - the book has 
a good- size section devoted to savory 
pies and tarts, even pizza — called for 
that same puff pastry, so I went for it 



food 




(I also rolled some into cinnamon rolls 
like my mom used to do with excess pie 
dough.) 

Bullock-Prado’s quiche filling is uber- 
simple, just dairy, eggs and lardon. I 
didn't have lardon, so I cooked up some 
bacon and broke it into bits. 1 added 
sauteed spinach, minced shallot and 
red pepper. The nice thing about quiche 
is that you can throw pretty much any- 

Bullock-Prado warns that the 
puff pastry shrinks, and she isn’t kid- 
ding. I lined my pie plate and cut it off 
around die edges, crimping it like a 
regular dough. After it baked, the crust 
was almost an inch below the edge of 
the dish. So I suppose one should build 
the dough up an inch or so higher than 




periment with these 
mediods, because 
die quiche, too, was 
a lovely thing, never 
mind the irregular 
edges. Oh, and, as 
my dinner guest 
confirmed, it was 
delicious. 

My pi&ce de re- 
sistance for the week 
was the German 
Apple Custard Tart 
I made it in a round 
tart pan, rather 
dian a square one as 
Bullock-Prado rec- 
ommends, because I 
don’t have a square one. But no matter. 
Custard is one of my to-die-for foods, 
and, now that I've come to grips with die 
ingredients, I see why. As a bonus, this 
recipe lias a bit of rum in it - though I 
don't know what's so German about diat. 

Given the quantity of cream, sugar, 
eggs, apples and vanilla — and a layer of 


I STARTED WITH 
THE CRUMBLE 

E, WELL, THE 


By the way, Bullock-Prado rec- 
ommends not even bothering to 
roll this one out; accept that 
you will have to press it into the pan with 
your hands, she writes, and just do it. 

The proportions were almost right 
for this one — I had a bit of dough left 
over, as well as most of the sweetened- 


apricot compote - I decided to skip the condensed-milk substitute I concocted 


confectioners- sugar glaze at the end. 
That's presumably what gives a 


with thehelpof Mr. Google. (Note to self: 
Always double-check the ingredients 


list before starting) I diink the key with 
these recipes is to find a second one 
that calls for the same stuff, just in case 
Because it would be a shame to waste all 
that butter. 

Pie It Forward is entertaining — at 
least for the tribe that enjoys read- 
ing cookbooks - and most of the 
recipes seem doable by normal people. 
Bullock-Prado includes helpful 
hints throughout in sidebars titled "A 
Note From the Sweetie Pie.” That said, 
her pantry definitely contains some 
fancy ingredients, such as pistachio 
Hour, dial mine does not I also lack 
some of the tools of this trade, such as 
a pastry bag, the operation of which 
still intimidates me, and a springerle 
rolling pin. 

But I'm thinking it's time to 
brave a kitchen torch. I am so ready to 
brfilee.® 


0 Pie It Forward: Pies. Tarts. Tories, 

Gaieties & Other Pastries Reinvented 
by Gesme Bullock-Prado. Stewart Tabori 
& Chang. 252 pages. S29.95. 

Gesine Bullock-Prado will be one of three 
celebrity judges for Vermont Restaurant 
Week's Sweet Start Smackdown a g 

kickolf pastry battle featuring chefs from m 

around Vermont on Thursday. April 26. § 

Burlington. 5:30-830 p.m. S8 advance. S10 g 
day of. Tickets at highergroundmusic.com/ g 

vermontrestaurantweek.com. 




Ylaplc Tree Place* Willislon* 879 9492 
Oubslde Tent wlbh ban and Live music 

6 bo 9 on May 5bh 


May Isb 

$3 Dos Equis DraPts 
1/2 price wings 
May 2nd & May 3rd 

Milagro Silver & Coincreau Shorty's 
Shaker included!! 

(while supplies last) 


May 4dh 

$2.50 Corona 
$2.50 Corna Light 
May 5dh 
$5 Margaritas 
$4 Dos Equis DraPts 
$3 Corona 
$3 Corona 
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APR.19 1 TALKS 

Better Days 

"High school was ... bad." 
begins Dan Savage in the first- 
ever It Gets Better Project 

created by the internationally 
syndicated sex-advice 
columnist and his husband, 

Terry Miller, is aimed at 
giving gay youth hope for 

the future — and, since its uvmbored.com/event/itgetsbetter 

September 2010 launch, has 
grown to include tens of 

thousands of encouraging, real-life testimonials about post-high-school 
life. As part of UVM’s LGBTQApril, Savage discusses the project, to 
which everyone from Ellen DeGeneres to President Obama to Gov. Peter 
Shumlin has contributed. A Q&A session follows — and, as “Savage Love” 
readers can attest, he’s really good at answering questions. 


DAN SAVAGE 

Thursday. April 19, 7 p.m.. at Ira Allen Chapel. 
U VM. in Burlington. Free. Info. 656-2060. 



GUIDED ARGENTINE TANGO PRACTIC* Buenos 

Elizabeth Seyler is on hand lo answer questions. 
North End Studio B Burlington, B.'1S-10:1S p.m. $S. 



Range of Motion 

Born in the civil rights era. the Alvin Ailey American Dance Theater 
first gained fame with 19601s Revelations, a powerful study of the 
African American experience set to spirituals. That seminal piece 
wraps up Sunday’s Flynn show, but the decidedly mixed program 




LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 

ALL SUBMISSIONS ARE HUE IN WRITING AT NOON ON THE THURSDAY BEFORE PUBLICATION, 
FI NO OUR CONVENI ENT FORM AT: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT. 


YOU CAN ALSO EMAIL US AT CALENDARiBSEVENOAYSVT.COM. 
SPECIFIC LOCATION TIME COST AND CONTACT PHONE N UMBER. 


E. DEPENDING ONCOST AND OTHERFACTORS CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS MAY BE LISTED 

IN EITHER THE CALENDAR OR THE CLASSES SECTION. WHEN APPROPRIATE CLASS ORGANIZERS 


BE ASKED TO PURCHASE A CLASS LI! 


highlights the company’s trajectory from those early days. In the 
first tour since artistic director Robert Battle took the reins last 
July, the troupe shows how far it has come with Alley’s Streams, an 
appreciation of the architecture of 
the human body; Battle’s Takademe, a 
feat of high-flying exertions probing 
classical Indian dance; and Rennie 
Harris' Home, a hip-hop work inspired 
by those living with or affected by HIV. 


ALVIN AILEY AMERICAN 
DANCE THEATER 

Sunday, April 227 p.m., at 
Flynn MainStage in Burlington, 
$25-76. info. 863-5966. 
flynntlx.org 


APR.20 1 MUSIC Party Animals 



"As far as classical music goes, the closest thing to a dance party is a drum quartet,” 
wrote the Village Voice after a So Percussion concert Well, puton your party hat — die 
groundbreaking percussion group has even been known to toss balloons into the audience. 
It’s more than a fiin concept; the rubbery squeakiness really adds to the rhythms. Other 
unlikely instruments that may weasel their way into the mix: transistor radios, 
aluminum pipes, flowerpots and an "amplified cactus.” No wonder the foursomt 
nabbed American Music Center’s Trailblazer Award last year. On Friday, 
they’ll get the party 
started with an 
Oscar Bettison 

I and Steve Reich 
’ interpretations. 


SO PERCUSSION 

Fnday. April 20, 8 p.m. at 
Spaulding Auditorium. Hopkins 
Center, Dartmouth College. 
In Hanover. N.H. $10-30. 
Info, 603-646-2422. 
hop.dartmouth.edu 
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THU.19 

agriculture 

GARDEN PRESENTATION: Horticulturalist Leonard 

7 pm SS suggested donation. lnfo'496-S96S. 
GARDENING LECTURE: UVM Extension master gar- 

10 Tips lor Keeping It Simple.' Blown Dog Books & 
Gilts Hinesburg 7 p.m. Free. Into 482-5189. 



CH ITTENDEN COUNTY STREAM TEAM ICE CREAM 

SOCIAL: CCST stall and partners discuss Vermonfs 

outsldethe Champlain Mill. Winooski Falls Way. 5:30- 



Rainbow Institute Budington. 5:30-7 pm. Do radons 
accepted; call ahead. Info. 671-4569. 


MOUNT MANSFIELD SCALE MOOELERS: Hobbyists 



fairs & festivals 




VIRTUAL IMPACT FILM SERIES: Moviegoers screen 



Burlington. 7 p.m. Donations accepted Into. 865-7166. 


food & drink 


ADIRONDACK FESTIVAL OF FOOD & WINE: 



games 



health & fitness 

FITNESS HOOPING: Hula-Hoopers wiggle their hips 


EARLY-LITERACY STORY TIME: Weekly themes 



FAMILY DANCE NIGHT With light leet and light 





roles so rs of medicine William Mopki ns 
lates host a walk-through talk of the 




iL: SEXUAL VIOLENCE & 
FEMINISM Clartna Howard Nichols Centers Maria 
Texlera. Johnson StateCol leges Susan Green. Miss 
Vermont 2012 Jamie Dragon the Stowe Reporters 
Marla Archangelo.and Vermont Network Against 


giving hope and support to LGTBQ youth. A Q&Aand 
book signing follow. See calendar spotlight. Ira Allen 
Chapel. UVM Burlington. 7p.m. Free. Info. 656-2060, 
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Just another 
iy we’re 
keeping the 
cost of college 
affordable. 


Nature Photography 
Artistic Expression 
Photoshop 
And Morel 


Burlington College 


Vermont USA 


CARL ORFF: 

CftRMlNA 

B'CIRANA 


Jessica Marsten soprano 
Wayne Hobbs ww 
Juan Jose Ibarra banione 
The Essex Children's Choir 
The University of Vermont 
Concert Choir 

THOMAS L. READ: 

RESOUND 


Saturday, April 21, 2012 at 7:30 pm 
Ira Allen Chapel, UVM Campus, Burlington 

Advance Tickets will be available through the Flynn Boa Office I02-S4-FLYNN 

www.bcsvermont.org 



FRI.20 


activism 

DAY OF SILENCE, N IGHT OF NOISE: Vermonters keep 



SPRING RUMMAGE SALE: Snappers sift through 
clothes. books toys and household knidtknacks. 
Proceeds support the missions of the church. 
Congregational Church. MldtSebuiy. noon-S p.m 


comedy 

Cosby. Aaron Black. Pat Lynch Ryan Krlger and 

Picture Theater & Care Waltsfeld B-1D p.m. $10-12: 
for ages 1 8 and up. Info: 496-8994. 

conferences 

2012 SPRING STUDENT SYMPOSIUM: SeeTHU.19.9 
AFTER IRENE: LAW ANO POLICY LESSONS FOR THE 


FUTURE': National and state guest speakers explore 



BALLROOM LESSON & DANCE SOCIAL: Singles 



ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE: Thosekeenon Jane 

music by Lar Duggan. Roxann Nickerson and 
Margaret Smith. Wendy Gilchrist and Martha Kent 

QUEEN CITY TANGO MLONGA: Warm-ups and skill 
building (or all levels lead Into open dancing In the 
Argentine tradition. No partner needed: wearclean. 

7-10:30 p.m. $7. Info 877-6648. 


SENIOR THESIS CONCERT: Sarah Chapin, Alicia 



Intersection of choreography with theater, poetry. 



Lebanon Opera House N.R.7:30 pm. $29-19. mlb. 
603-448-04 DO. 




IKS I BR0WSE LOCAL EVENTS ON YOUR PHONE! 

• ... * CONNECT TIIM.SEVENOAYSVT.COM ON ANY WEB ENABLED CELLPHONE FORFRE 

mobile 1 p 10-TIIE-MIMJTI l Al I SOAR EVE MS FY.US01HER NEARBY RESTAURAMS II 
MOVIE IIIEATERSANO MORE. 








The Japan-America society of Vermont "S=3 > 
and Dobra Tea 

~SC(f?Z 

tional Japanese arts 

rday April 21 s * 

10am - 5pm 

at Aikido of Champlain Valley 

257 Pine Street, Burlington 

x For a schedule of performances, vendors and workshops, please visit 

www.burlingtonailcido.org 

Aikido of Champlain Valley 

257 Pine Street I Burlington. VT 1 802 - 951 - 8900 1 www.burlingtonailiiilD.org 


W 

w&nfoi 

froM GorhaM, Maine 

is coMing to VerMont- 
gr>d The Coop will be the 
first to c*rrY if. 

Free Tadti njj on April Zfe"' froM 2-6pM 
. n k. Growler poor froM 2-7pM 

!y»®!”\ fo 


. _ 62% Stone cutters War 

* | 802 . 22^.8000 Montpelier. VT 

w'- . n w» h on gemountain .coop 


UW Summer U 


A inning Combination 


Vermont high school students can take a 3-credit class at 
no tuition cost — get started this summer! 
RegistrationlsNowOpenlUVMSummerU.com Pi i 
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OON FRIEDMAN. DRAA HOBBS. MITCH SEIDMAN, 

RON MCCLURE & ELIOT ZIGMUNO: interpretations of 
music composed or performed by legendary guitarist 



MID0LE8URY COLLEGE ORCHESTRA: Andrew Massey 



MUSIC FESTIVAL: One after another, the St, Michaefi 
cnserrtfrle and chorale* perform. McCarthy Arts Center 
St Michael’s College. Colchester, noon. Free. Info. 


PLAY PIANO N OW: INTRODUCTORY SESSION: Key 





UNIVERSITY CONCERT CHOIR. BURLINGTON CHORAL 
SOCIETY A ORCHESTRA. ESSEX CHILDREN S CHOIR. 


WALE: Moo Pope and Fyre Squad open for the 
College B pm.' $15-30. Info. 210-2600612. 




PARENTS PICK 


Bear 
Necessities 

Autism awareness efforts gain a cute and 
furry friend at the Vermont Teddy Bear 
Factory. Vermont Family Network and the 
HowardCenter join forces to educate the 
public about this increasingly common 
neural development disorder at the state's 
stuffed-animal headquarters. Visitors 
tour the factory, learning more about 
autism through mask-making 
craft activities and an 11 a.m. 
story time. Limited-edition 
Autism SpeaksT-shlrts will 
be available to dress up new 
teddies. Grin and bear it on 
Saturday. 




Have you seen our new 
website at kidsvt.com? 


Find daily calendar updates, reviews. . 
contests and more! Browse on t 
go from your smartphone: mJudsvt 



ALVIN AILEY AMERICAN DANCE THEATER: Artistry 
and athleticism collide as the troupe shares African 

endar spotlight Flynn MalnStage. Burlington, 7 pm. 

$25-76. Into. 863-5966, 





fairs &festival8 

ECHO EARTH WEEK'S MUDFEST: SeeSAT21.12:30 


film 

CARNAGE’: Sec FRI.20. 1:30 pm. 5:30 pm, & 7:30 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY’: A man and his mistress 



LOUDER THAN A BOMB’: Greg Jacobs and Jon 
Siskels 2010 documentary follows four Chicago high 
school learns as they prepare for this youth poetry 
slam Savoy TTieater, Montpelier. 10:30 a.m. Info 
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EDGE 


-C 


Dedicated to improving lives. Since 1966. 

Essex (802) 879-7734 < 2 • Williston (802) 860-3343 • S. Burlington (802) 658-0001 or (802) 658-0002 

EDGEVT.COM 





theater 

AS YOU LIKE IT: See WED.18. 2 p.m. 
CHICAGO': See WED. 18. 2 pm. & 7: 30 p.m. 
LEND ME A TENOR*: See fRI.20, 2 p.m. 


SPRING FESTIVALOF PL 


J.19.2p.m.& 


words 

POEMCITV 2012: SeeWED.I8..ill i 


MON. 23 



fairs & festivals 

ECHO EARTH WEEK'S MUDFEST: See SAT.21, 12:30 
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MARJORIE CADY MEMORIAL WRITERS GROUP 

"homework' assignments. creative exercises and 
sharing. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury. 10 a.m- 
noon. Free Info. 388-2926.cpoller935@comcast.neL 
POEMCITY 2012: See WED.18. all day. 

POEMCITY 2012: POETRY PROMPT TOOLKIT: Writer’s 
block, begone! Samantha Kolber introduces exercises 
sure to inspire word flow. College Hall, Vermont 
College of Fine Arts. Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free, Info. 


TUE.24 

agriculture 

BURLINGTON GARDEN CLUB MEETING: Judith liven 
Budington 1 p.m. Free. Info 863-6764. 


business 

EMPLOYER RECOGNITION BREAKFAST: Creative 



MINOFUL SUCCESS CIRCLE NETWORKING GROUP 


environment 

CO-OP SOLAR INFO SESSION: SeeWED.18, Richmond 
GREEN DRINKS: Activists and professionals for a 
and discussion. LakeLobby.MainStrectYandlng * 


fairs &festivtds 

ECHO EARTH WEEK'S MUDFEST: See SAT21, 12:30 





Fully Insured | Free Estimates | Competitive Rates 


PUBLIC NOTICE 

Earth Day Week 201 2 

Shop 

The Eco Challenge Quite Simply Stated: 

•ApprtuimotelySSObilllonplastkbagsareused in the USewryyeart 
•An estimated 12 million baneli of oil ere required to mdte those bags I! 

•Only 1-296 of the plastic bags end up reqrdedW 

Montpelier's Pet Shop Saves Both Our Ski & Maple Industries! 

jrocery bags for a whole 50 cents off one box of American -m 
or your act of lierolsm, you also receive a FREE dog biscuit wrapped In a n 


THt OdlW Ptl 5 State Street, Montpelier 
Everything New England's Coolest Pet Shop ShoohdBek 


Bernasconi Construction, Inc. 

General contractor of 
all phases of construction 


Ql 


QUALITY CUSTOM HOMES 

specializing in waking your home 
MORE ENERGY EFFICIENT! 
installing Solar Hot Water* 

Additions | Remodels | Roofing/Siding 
St Camps Lifted for Installation of Foundations 
Specializing in the Installation of 
Pellet St Wood Stoves | Metalbestos Chimneys 
EPA Certified Renovator | Hardwood & Tile Flooring 
Custom Tile Showers Sr Back Splashs 
(Certified in Lead Paint, Renovation, Repair & Painting) 
802-578-1610 | NO JOB TOO SMALL! | Residential & Commercial 





Attend a FREE Information Session. 

Tuesday April 24th, 2-3 :00pm 
Or Thursday April 26th, 10-11:00am 
at the Department of Labor, 

59-63 Pearl Street 
Burlington, VT 05402 


Course Dates- May 30th - Aug. 3rd 

Wednesdays and Fridays 5:30-8:30pm 


CLASS AVAILABLE AT NO COST TO PARTICIPANTS 
For information contact Mica Deangelis, 802-654-0507 


COMMUNITY^ 


>re information please contact 

Meg Provost 

654-2684 

mprovost@smcvt.edu 


VERMONT 


Saint Michael’s 
College sr™ 


OF VERMONT. 


A Tribute to Bill Monroe 

Featuring Peter Rowan, Tony Rice 
& the Travelin' McCourys 
Friday. April 20 at 8 pm Tickets start at $15 


' W&keRobin 


TOURS 

Free 

SAMPUS 


SKKS 

f S3B PURCHASE 


Alvin Aiiey 

American Dance Theater 

Sunday, April 22 at 7 pm Tickets start at $25 
Sera swan (COmCdSt. 

www.flynncenter.org or call 86-flynn I 


SAT: 1. 2, 3. 4. 5 SUN :t :30 


Increase your competitive edge in the job market 

participate in the 


Governor’s Career Ready Program 


Summe 

in beautifdUki 


Spend four weeks 
this July learning 
to teach English as a 
worldwide language 


TESOL 

DIPLOMA 

PROGRAM 


rsmcvt.edu/graduaTe/programs/matesl/diploma 


MAGIC#W A T 


MaqLeWot.Net 802. 658. BREW 
5 BARTLETT BAYRD.. SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT 05403 
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FREE Tire RoundUp! 


Saturday, Apr. 21, 8 am - 3:30 pm at all CSWD Drop-Off Centers 
Fri & Sat 4/20-21 at Williston DOC only 
Round up open to Chittenden County households only. 

Up to 4 car, van, or light truck tires (1 9" or less; $ 1 fee for tires on rims). Got more than that? 
We'll take up to 8 tires at the Williston DOC only. 

There is a charge for additional tires. 


Food Drive on Tire Round Up Day 


Saturday, Apr. 21, 8 am - 3:30 pm 

At all CSWD Drop-Off Centers 

Support your local food shelf! Bring non-perishable pet- or people-food items to CSWD Drop-Off Centers. 

Want to donate cash? Suggested donation $ 1/tire. 


e n tECjESHO 

rictl 872-81 Til 







HAVE YOU CONSIDERED HEALTH CARE AS A CAREER PATH? 



Need help obtaining training and getting Your 
Foot in the door? 

Find Out About a New Health Care Related Training 
Program! 


CLASS AVAILABLE AT NO COST TO PARTICIPANTS 

ATTEND A FREE INFORMATIONAL SESSION 
Monday April 30, 1:00 - 2:00pm 
VNA of Chittenden & Grand Isle Counties 
1110 Prim Road, Colchester, VT 05446 

Training Begins May 21st 

For more Info please contact Anna at the VNA, 860-4447 
Offered through CCV in partnership with the VDOL and VNA. 


-.VERMONT 


VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
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Get 2 Pump House Indoor Waterpark day passes per Adult, 
Senior or College pass deal. 

Call or for more details. 


X 

Our Mother's Du\> Brunch Buffet will include 

Roasted Red Pepper. Shiitake Mushroom. Spinach 
and Tomato Quiche 

Raspberry Cream'Cheese Stuffed French Toast 
Omelet Station with Your Choice of fillings 
Pasta Station From our Hearth 
Cedar Planked Hearth Roasted Salmon 
Crab Cake Crusted Haddock 
"The Carvery" Roast Prime Rib of Beef Au Jus 


’From just $(6 1 9 

Ski the rest of this year for free AND 


BUY YOUR JAY<|fcPEAK 
2012+13 PASS NOW 

& LOCK IN THIS YEAR S RATES' 








Helen Day 

Art Center 
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Are you thinking 
about starting 
or expanding 
your family ? 

IF YOU ARE 
A WOMAN: 

pregnant in the next year 
Never had a child before, or 
m Have diabetes or hypertension, or 
1*^1 Had preedampsia, or 
[3 Have a family history of 

hypertension or preedampsia 

THEN 

Researchers at the University of Vermont 
would like to speak with you. Hus study 

a disease of pregnan cy. 

Financial compensation of up to S37S is 
provided We will provide you with ovulation 
detection kits to aid timing your conception . 


UNIVERSITY 
■>/ VERMONT 


classes 


® THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS . 

UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONU NE). SUBMIT 

CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLAI 


meditation 

LEARN TO MEDITATE: Meditation 


psychotherapy 






VervPnt Federal 

CREDIT UNION 



music 
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I t's 7:20 pm. EST on a recent Fri- 
day, and I'm trying to call Tommy 
Chong, of Cheech & Chong re- 
nown, at his home in California. 
But I’m not having much luck. His agent 
gave me three numbers to call, none of 
which seems to be working Five min- 
utes pass. Then 10, 15. It’s now almost 8 
p.m. and, after several attempts, I worry 
tlie interview may be a bust. I wonder if 
one of the world's most famous stoners 
simply got baked and forgot about me. I 
sort of wish I still smoked weed. 

I give it one last shot. The phone rings 
five or six times. Tm about to hang up 
before it goes to voicemail (again) when 
a familiar voice appears on die line. 

“Uh, hello?" 

"Tommy?” I ask. 

“Oh, hey. Yeah, man. This is Tommy. 
Is this Dan?" 

“It is. Glad I caught you." 

"Yeah. I thought we were supposed 
to do this at 4:20, diough ... that woulda 
been funny,” Chong says, giggling. “You 
know, four-20.” 

“Yeah, I know." I reply, smirking. “I 
tried calling several times." 

“Oh,” he says in his light Canadian 
twang. “My phone was in the other 
room. I guess I didn't hear it.” 

“Ha. I was worried you got stoned 
and forgot about me," I joke. Sort of. 
Silence. 

“Aaaanyway," I say, changing the sub- 
ject. “Why don't you tell me a litde bit 
about your show?” 

On Saturday, April 21 — the day after 
4/20 — Cheech & Chong will appear at 
Memorial Auditorium in Burlington, 
performing their act “Get It Legal.” As 
Chong explains in a radier rambling, 
tangential fashion, the show is a career 
retrospective. It begins with a question- 
and-answer session, then the comedy 
duo run through a selection of greatest 
ahem, hits, including scenes and songs 
from their albums and movies such as 
Up in Smoke and Nice Dreams. 

In addition to bits such as “Dave's Not 
Here,” “Basketball Jones” and “Santa 
Claus and His Old Lady,” the show also 
features a new song, 'Get It Legal," writ- 
ten specifically for the tour. It doubles 
as a sort of stoner-awareness session in 
die ongoing push to legalize marijua- 
na, which Chong optimistically thinks 
could happen nationwide by the end of 
President Obama’s second term, should 
he lie reelected. 

“After he gets in, he won’t be worried 



about a second term,” says Chong. “So 
he'll be able to throw die hammer down 
on all those guys." 

"Those guys" presumably include 
John Ashcroft, who as die United States 
Attorney General in 2003 organized a 
massive sting that sent Chong to jail for 
nine months after he was convicted of 
distributing drug paraphernalia through 
his company Nice Dreams. Chong’s 
crime? Shipping a water pipe across 
state lines. It was a felony offense. 

“I don’t know anyone who thinks the 
war on drugs is working,” Chong says. 
“Even the staunchest allies, diey're hav- 
ing second thoughts. So diere’s only one 
diingto do when a war is a failure, and 
that’s get out of the war. Declare victory 
and bring the troops home.” 

Ironically, by arresting Chong, Ash- 
croft and his cronies made him a martyr. 

“You can’t buy diat kind of credibil- 
ity,” says Chong adding his jail time has 
done wonders for his career. “I’m very 
proud of it, man. When I do my show, I 
make a point to mention it Hell, I bring 
it up unprovoked at dinner parties." 

He also brought it up on a recent ap- 
pearance on the Fox News program “Ger- 
aldo at Large,” hosted by Geraldo Rivera 
Also appearing on dial episode: ultracan- 
servative blowhard, er, commentator Ann 
Coulter, who took Cheech & Chong to 
task for their views on legalization. 

“She's scary, man," says Chong of 
Coulter. “But it's all phony. It's all a 
show. They just say tilings to make peo- 
ple upset and get ratings. That’s a really 
unhappy bunch at Fox News.” 

He tells a story about an exchange 
with another Fox News pundit. Bill 
O’Reilly. 

“I said, ‘Bill, do you ever smoke pot?"' 
Chong recalls. He says O'Reilly, in all 
his characteristic bluster, was indignant 
and denied ever smoking “I said, 'Well, 
dint’s wliy you're always so angry.’" 

One reason for Cheech & Chong’s 
long-lasting appeal is that diey play up 
taboos associated with drug culture, 
portraying stoners as lovable heroes and 
audiority figures as villains. That begs 
the question: If weed is legal, doesn’t 
dial put diem out of a job? 

“It puts me on the golf course," says 
Chong. “I wouldn’t mind that at all." 

Wait a second. Tommy Chong plays 
golf? Am I stoned ? 

“What’s your handicap?” I ask. 

“Oh,” he replies, “I don’t keep score, 
man.”® 
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On the Record 

This Saturday, April 21, 
is Record Store Day, an 
international holiday during 
which people over 30 regale 
children with stories about 
what life was like for music 
fans before iTunes and 
online piracy. Once upon 
a time, before MP3s, you 
had to physically go to a 
brick-and-mortar store and 
purchase physical CDs, 
records and cassettes, which 
you would then (physically) 
play on your CD player, 
turntable or Sony Sport 
Walkman —die hefty, bright- 
yellow great-grandfather of 
the iPod. Looking back, it 
was all rather exhausting. 

Anyway, it's hardly news 
that record stores have seen 
a serious, almost critical, 
decline over the last decade 
or so. Major retailers, such 
as Sam Goody and Tower 
Records, were especially 
hard hit. In die Burlington 
area alone, I can think of at 
least four chain record stores 
that no longer exist Anyone 
remember Strawberries? 

Surprisingly, the stores 
that survived the Great 
Record Store Exodus tend 
to be die small indie record 
shops, places that had 
become part of the fabric of 
the local music culture and 
community. Stores like Pure 
Pop in Burlington. 

On Saturday, Burlington's 
beloved basement record 
shop will join thousands 
of other stores around the 
globe in celebrating Record 
Store Day. And how does 
one celebrate, you ask? How 
do you think? By buying 
records. Lots of records. 

Hundreds of special 
releases are scheduled for 
RSD. They range from new 
albums and EPs to vinyl-only, 
limited-edition rereleases 

making this up — a Buck 
Owens coloring book. There 
will be music available 
from a stunning array of 
artists, including arcade fire, 


METALUCA, ARETHA FRANKLIN and 

WILCO, NEON TREES, STARFUCKER 

... I could go on. Or you could 
check out die entire list at 
recordstoreday.com. 

There’s no way to know 
which of those records will 
find their way to Pure Pop. 
But you can bet diat many 
of them will. And you can 
be pretty certain that grace 

POTTER AND THE NOCTURNALS' 

contribution to RSD, Live at 
the Legendary Sun Studios, 
will be available. Ditto the 
rerelease of phish’s Junta. 

And I wouldn't be entirely 
surprised to find a 10 -inch 
vinyl edition of jay farrar. 
WILL JOHNSON, ANDERS PARKER 
and YIM TAMES' WOODY GUTHRIE 
tribute, New Multitudes, 
kicking around, as welL 

Jazz Hands 

The bignews last week 
was the announcement 
of the lineup for the 2012 
Burlington Discover Jazz 
Festival. As I wrote on our 
staff blog, Blurt, following 
the press conference last 
Wednesday, April 11, it’s 
another strong slate. But 
unlike previous years, 
which were dominated by 
jazz k’ons such as Ornette 

COLEMAN and SONNY ROLLINS. 

diis year’s fest feels more 
balanced. Sure, big names 
such as OIANNE REEVES, BONNIE 

raitt and jimmy cliff lend the 
BDJF some marquee star 
power. But the real gems 
seem to be the rising stars 
that dominate the lineup. 

In the coming weeks, 
we’ll highlight many such 
acts to prep you for the 
impending jazzadion. But 
just to wet your whisde, here 
are a few names that caught 
my attention and have me 
anxiously looking forward to 
the first 10 days of June. 

Fans of the HBO series 
Treme are likely familiar 

with TROMBONE SHORTY. 

The New Orleans native 
appeared on four episodes 
of the show in 2010. The 


26 -year-old bandleader is 
just about the hottest thing 
in contemporary jazz right 
now, and he headlines the 
Waterfront Park Bayou Tent 
on Thursday, June 7. Oh, and 
his old group, the stooges 
brass bano. play a free show 
at City Hall Park on Saturday, 
June 2. 

Guitarist mart halvorson 

is one of New York City’s 
most highly regarded 
bandleaders. In fact, NPR’s 
lars gotrich called her “the 
most forward-thinking 
guitarist working right now." 
High praise, eh? If you miss 
out on Trombone Shorty, 
catch Halvorson at the 
FlynnSpace on Thursday, 
June 7. 

Most years it seems the 
BDJF sleeper hit happens at 
Nectar’s. In fact, I diink my 
all-time favorite Jazz Fest 
show is stiD soul powerhouse 
ryan shaw at the House that 
Phish Built five years ago, 
when I was but a fresh-faced 
young music critic. This year, 
Nectar's is hosting Latin- 
surf-pop outfit chicha ubre 
on Wednesday, June 6. The 
band mixes postmodern 
Western psych-rock with 
Colombian cumbia, Peruvian 
chicha and 1970s pop. Or, as I 
described it on Blurt, it's as if 


BE80 BEST and MAN OR ASTRO- 
MAN? dropped acid while 
watching The Good, the Bad 
and the Ugly. 

Tickets for all BDJF 
shows are on sale now at 
discovei jazz.com, and more 
shows are added to the 
schedule almost daily. 

BiteTorrent 

Happy birthday to oj disco 
phantom's series, Record 
Club: Less Manual, More 
Digital, at Radio Bean. The 
biweekly residency, during 
which listeners bring in 
records and Phantom spins 
diem, turns two this week. 

In celebration, he’s throwing 
a special extended edition of 
Record Club this Saturday, 
April 21 - which, as astute 
readers may have noticed, 
just so happens to be Record 
Store Day. Also, die Bean is 
just up the street from Pure 
Pop. See what I’m getting at 
here? 


Speaking of Record Store 
Day, the cool kids from 
Upper Valley imprint What 
Doth Life are releasing 
their second annual RSD 
comp featuring a number of 
intriguing bands from die 







Congratulations 
Class of 2012!!! 

Post a picture ot yoursel! on 
graduation day with your 2012 diploma 
on our Fa^Book page or Fan page 

And we will 
send you a 
certificate for 

a tree Entree ijflfa 

on us! 


To place your order Tor 
\d mi nisi rat hr 1‘rofrssionals Week 


& COMPANY 
FLOWERS 

221 Colchester Ave. 
IliirliiiKton I 863-7053 
ka lliy followers, com 



Outside the Lines Matching ethereal down-tempo beats against delicate songwriting Sacramento’s SISTER CRAYON 
strike a rare balance between sonic fortitude and stark, emotional fragility. The band’s debut album, Bellow, is a heady, colorful swirl 
of electronic and organic sounds rich in style and substance. This Sunday. April 22, the band plays the Monkey House in Winooski. 


WED. 18 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Scott Mangan & 







Cre8 (hip- hop], 10p.m., Free. 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE: 


T BONES RESTAURANT AF 

Spaulding (country), 7:30 
(rock). 8 p.m.. Free. 

central 


THU. 19 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Burgundy 


(dubstep). 10 p.m. 


champlain valley 


FRAtMY 0'S Karaoke 9pm. 

rY CAFt: Open MIc 
( stand up). B:30 p.m. Free. 

MAGLIANERO CAFE Real 


northern 


MANHATTAN PIZZA &l 


MUDDY WATERS A 



champlain valley 



Jam Man (Top 40). 10 p.m. 


twrtherti 

BEE S KNEES: TravIsCyr 
(folk). 7:30 p.m.. Donations 
THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: 
Dead Sessions (Grateful Dead 
tribute). 9 p.m,. Free. 

MOOG'S: After the Rodeo 
(bluegrass), 8: 30 p.m. Free. 

RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN 

(hip-hop), 10 p.m. Free. 


regional 



MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS 

Gary Peacock (slnger- 
songwdter), 10 p.m. Free 
OUVE RIDLEY'S: Karaoke 6 
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Listening In 

totally self-indulgent 
column segment in 
which I share a random 
sampling of what was 
on my IPod, turntable, 

CD player. 8-track 
player, etc., this week. 


s®und bites 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63 


label, ineludingciANT travel 
avant garde, die jobz and the 
law abiders, all of whom will 
play a free, in-store show at 
Newbury Comics in West 
Lebanon, N.H., on Saturday. 
Ifyou can’t make it to the 
Granite State — no sales tax, 
BTW — you can download 
the entire comp for free at 
WDL's Bandcnmp page. 

If Nectar’s sounds like a 
psychedelic barn dance 
this Thursday, April 19, it's 
because the club has brought 
back its successful Bluegrass 
Thursday series. Local 
groovegrass outfit jatoba 
and Boston’s hot oay at the 
zoo lead die hootenanny. 
Yee-haw. 


One of die overlooked 
casualties of Parima’s closing 
last year was the loss of 
Burlington’s best listening 
room, the Acoustic Lounge. 
One, the opium-den decor 
was remarkably inviting - or 
maybe diat was the opium. 
And two, the room didn't 
have a bar, so there was no 
clatter of glasses or idle bar 
chatter. You went to die 


Acoustic Lounge to — get 
this — listen to music. Novel, 
right? Local songwriter zack 
dupont is aiming to bring 
back that feel with a new 
monthly series at the Black 
Box Theater in Burlington, 
beginning in June. The first 
edition is on Sunday, June 24, 
and features joe walsh - Yup, 
that Joe Walsh - and joshua 


Congrats to Middlebury 
jam-rock stalwarts the grft, 
who took home the top prize 
at the Vermont Battle of the 
Bands finals last Saturday at 
the Middlebury Town Hall 
Theater. The band knocked 
off Latin-jazz outfit mogani 
and Windsor punks the 
pilgrims and, in addition to 
winning S2000, will open 
Middlebury College’s annual 
spring concert, which is kind 
of a big deaL Well played, 
gents. 


You know how you love 
sugary sweet, boy-girl indie 
music? Well, in a match 
made in bedroom-pop 
heaven — or maybe in coun 
clary's bedroom — Vermont’s 


two finest indie-pop duos, 

and smittens offshoot LETS 
whisper, split a bill at Red 
Square this Saturday, April 
21. I’d recommend going for 
both bands, though it should 
be noted that FC’s scott 
baker is reportedly leaving 
the state in June, so this will 
be one of your last chances to 
see First Crush live. 


Last but not least, vultures of 
cult have been pretty quiet of 
late. But the band has been 


hard at work on a follow-up 
to its ridiculously awesome 
2010 stoner-rock opera, 

Cold Hum. VOC’s justin 
"the original Justin Gonyea” 
gonyea - not to be confused 
with Justin “the other Justin 
Gonyea who also is a local 
musician and works for 
Seven Days" Gonyea — writes 
that the band is aiming for an 
early summer release. In the 
meantime, you can catch the 
band at the Monkey House 
this Sunday, April 22, with 
spirit animal and the blue 
UTTER.® 


Burlington Coffee House presents 

Tracu Grammer 

with Rebecca Padula 



Friday. Apiil 27 • $15 
Show: 8 pm • Doors: 7:30 pi 

Shife A. 204 North Winooski Am. Buriingt 

'One of the finest pure musicians 
anywhere in fblkdom." 

-The Boston Globe 
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ticket 




n-EAP 

H * V. : 


bowling. 


Sparc Time Colchester 


, and answer 2 trivia questions. 


Go to sevendaysvt.i 


by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 


at noon. Winners notified by 5 


Higher Ground 




Organ Donor Alan Evans is best known as the cofbunder of Soulivc, a 
popular trio long on the outer reaches of funk, jazz and soul. With his own group, the 
alan Evans TRIO, the drummer continues that exploration, using new suites of original 
songs as a vehicle to poke and prod tire boundaries of funky, organ-centric rock. This 
Tuesday, April 24, they’llbe at Club Metronome. Local jazz-funk quintet potbelly open. 





REVIEW this 



Judson Kimble, 
Beginnings 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Solo instrumental albums by virtuosic 
players can be a mixed bag Admiring 
the chops of, say, bassist Victor Wooten 
or acoustic-guitar hero Tim Reynolds 
can be an otherworldly experience. 
Players at that level can do things with 
their instruments that mere mortals 
can hardly conceive, let alone perform. 
But once you get over die astonishing 
degree of talent and technical precision 
on display, an uncomfortable question 
arises: Who is this for? While Wooten’s 
A Show of Hands, for example, is a 
remarkable feat of solo electric bass 
ingenuity, other than serious music 
geeks or bass scholars, how many 
people would honestly throw diat 
record on “just because”? Sure, it’s 
technically amazing. But is it enjoyable ? 

On his solo debut. Beginnings, local 
fingerstyle guitarist Judson Kimble 
attempts to bridge the divide between 
virtuosic self-indulgence and die sort 
of experience that might reel in your 
average listener. Kimble is a talented 
player, and the 14 original suites 
here ably showcase his impressive, 
if not entirely polished, chops. More 
importantiy, he generally splits the 
difference between scholarly navel 
gazing and engaging instrumental 
composition. 

That’s a fine balance to strike. 

And though he doesn’t always hit his 
mark, when Kimble does rein in the 
flashiness, some fine moments can be 
heard. For example, the lead ait, “Rain 
Drops," is a warm, moving track that 
evokes late-afternoon summer showers 
with rippling runs and gendy popping 
harmonics. Likewise, "Brazil" is a 
gripping composition in which palpable 
tension builds and releases over a 


sensuous choro-tinged groove. 

Kimble gets into trouble, though, 
when he tries to do too much. While 
squeezing as many notes as possible into 
a single bar may represent a technical 
achievement, it’s not especially pleasant 
to listen to. There are moments 
diroughout the record where Kimble 
seems a litde too taken with himself 
and eschews more tasteful choices in 
favor of attempted virtuosity. Further 
compounding matters, Kimble is not 
a virtuoso, at least not yet. In several 
instances in particular "Summer 
Nights” and “Eve of Autumn" — his 
ambition outpaces his fingers, resulting 
in hurried passages diat detract from 
otherwise fine compositions. Kimble 
also has a frustrating tendency to rely 
on similar tricks that grow wearisome 
as die record progresses. Note to the 
kids: String bends are best used in strict 
moderation. 

Beginning s is by no means a perfect 
album. But it certainly has its stellar 
moments and marks an intriguing 
stait from a talented local guitarist and 
composer. 

Beginnings by Judson Kimble is 
available at judsonkimble. com. Catch 
him live when he plays Radio Bean on 
Sunday, April 22. 

DAN BOLLES 

Corey Ryder, Rooted 
in the Country 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD) 

You don't have to be “country" to be a 
country singer. Wolcott’s Corey Ryder 
isn’t from the South. Nor was he born 
in a drafty backwoods cabin. And he 
didn’t spend his teen years riding the 
rails from sea to shining sea Ryder was 
born and raised in Vermont and came 
by his love for classic country the same 
way most fans did: through records, 
radio and TV. But as the title of his 
debut record. Rooted in the Country, 
implies, golden-country twang is simply 
in Ryder’s bones. And over 13 tracks, 
the songwriter and crooner attempts to 
pay homage to the heroes of a largely 
bygone era. 

From the outset, it’s clear Ryder 
has a firm grasp of country-music 
archetypes. In fact, at times he may 
adhere a little too closely to genre 
convention for comfort. “Southern Sun” 
is a paint-by-numbers ode to the South 
that manages to hit on just about every 


sappy, blue-collar cliche about small- 
town Southern livin’. Similarly, “The 
Voice” is riddled with corny chestnuts 
that would make Andy Williams blush. 

Seven of die record’s 13 cuts are 
culled from the voluminous pages 
of country history, including Dallas 
Frazier’s “Honky Tonk Downstairs." 
Here Ryder spins a dour yam about a 
star-crossed barmaid sentenced to wait 
for a jailed lover. It’s classic, whiskey- 
soaked country fare, and Ryder does it 

Sonically, Ryder’s debut sounds 
fantastic. The singer is backed by an 
ace crew of local Americana musicians, 
including pedal- steel players Jim 
Pitman and Asa Brosius, banjo player 
Steve Wright and vocalists Carol Ann 
Jones and Nancy Mac Dowell. Multi- 
instrumentalist Colin McCaffrey 
lends his talents on guitar, bass, fiddle, 
mandolin and piano, in addition to 
engineering the record. The veteran 
producer crafts a pitch-perfect classic- 
country aesthetic diroughout. 

Unfortunately, as a vocalist, 

Ryder has a hard time matching his 
immaculate, 1970s Nashville-ian 
surroundings. In an attempt to emulate 
heroes such as George Jones, he 
frequently oversings (overcroons?), 



which causes stilted phrasing and 
lapses in pitch. When Ryder relaxes and 
eschews overt stylistic affectations, as 
on Earl Montgomery's “Where Grass 
Won't Grow," the results are far more 
palatable. But when he doesn't, as on 
“Couldn't Even Cry," it is borderline 
unlistenable. You don’t have to be 
country to be a country singer. But it 
does help to be a singer. Though his 
heart is in the right place and he shows 
promise as a writer, Ryder has some 
work to do in that regard. 

DAN BOLLES 
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music 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Maaze (rock). 10 

THERAPY: Pulse with DJ Nyce 
(hip-hop). 10 p.m. $5. 


SAT.21 

burling ton area 
1/2 LOUNGE: Hack duPont 
(singer-songwriter). 7 p.m.. Free. 
Sin-Orgy with DJs T-Watt R2. 


CLUB METRONOME Retro no me 
(•80s dance party). 10 p.m.,$S. 
FRANNY 0'S: Karaoke. 9 p.m. 


LOUNGE: Sped 
$12/15. IB*. 



northern 


SWEET CRUNCH BAKE SHOP 



MON. 23 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Family NlghtOpen 



Psychedelphla. Casio Bastard 
MONKEY HOUSE: AM Presents: 
Keppe Rub llrdle). 9 p.m.. S10. 18*. 
Hall the Fallen King. Caulfield 
Free/$S. 18*. 

ON TAP BAR A GRILL: Open MIC 


Trio. Potbelly (rock, jaw ). 9 p.m. 


HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 

LOUNGE: Texas In July. Like 



MONKEY HOUSE: AM Presents: 
XV (hip-hop). 9 p.m.. $10. 18*. 

MONTY'S OLD BRICK TAVERN: 



RED SQUARE: Upsetta 

gae). 8 p.m.. Free Craig Mitchell 
(house). 10 p.m. Free 


MOOG'S: Open Mic/Jam Night 


WED. 25 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Rewind with DJ 

(singer -songwriters). 8 p.m. 


CLUB METRONOME: Droppln 
Science with DJs BlgDogand 
OO-J Freshhh (hip-hop), 10 p.m., 



LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Cody 
Sargent Tdo (Jazz), 7:30 p.m. 



Going Green Discovered by legendary 

producer and DJ Paul Oakenfold in 2001, MAX graham 
exploded into the popular consciousness in 2005 with a 
quirky remix of Yes' 1983 hit "Owner of a Lonely Heart,” 
which became a top-10 single on the UK pop charts. Since 
then, he has become one of electronic dance music's 
more dependable and progressive hit makers. While his 
chart success is impressive. Graham is still at his best 
live, behind the decks. Catch him lighting up the Higher 
Ground Ballroom this Friday, April 20, as the headlining 
DJ at local house-music legend craig Mitchell's 10th 
annual Green Party. 


IP'S PUB: Dave Harrison's 



RADIO BEAN: Less Digital. More 
Manual: Record Club. 2 p.m., 
Free. SundayFace (Indie WH 6 






RADIO BEAN: tom Breldlng 
(slngensongwrlter). 7 p.m. Free. 


with Robbie J (hlp-hopl. 11 p.m. 



central 

BAGITOS: Open Mic 7 p.m.. Free. 


northern 



TUE.24 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE SofatKIngs 
(hip-hop), 10 pm„ Free. 


T BONES RESTAURANT AND 

Knowledge? pm. Free. 

central 

CHARLIE O'S: Karaoke. 10 p.m. 

clutmplain valley 

GOODTIMES CAFE: Deoil 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia 
Night 7 p.m. Free. Monster Hits 
Karaoke. 9 p.m.. Free. 

northern 



THE HUB PIZZERIA & PUB: 

ShrlmpTunes (blues), 9 p.m. 



ONE PEPPER GRILL Open Mlc 

ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Kode 3 
(rock). 7 p.m.. Free. 

RADIO BEAN: Ensemble V (Jazz). 
7:30 p,m. Free. Irish Sessions. 

(singer songwriter^ 7 p.m. Free. 

10 pm.. Free. John Cralgle^' 001 
(singer-songwriter). 7 p.m. Free. 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE: 

Pandagrass (bluegrass), Bp.m„ 

T BONES RESTAURANT AND 
BAR: Chad Hollister (rock). 8 


central 

BAGITOS: Acoustic Blues Jam 


THE BLACK DOOR: Montpelier 
Alive Poetry Event 9:30 pm. 



Champlain valley 

CITY LMITS: Karaoke with Let It 
Rock Entertainment 9 p.m. Free 
ON THE RISE BAKERY: Open 
Bluegrass Session. B p.m. Free 


northern 

BEE'S KNEES. Matador (das- 



regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mlc 8 p.m. 
Free® 



VENUES.411 



YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND 






OPENING RECEPTION 
FRIDAY. APRIL 20 
6-8PM 


VCFA 

VERMONT 
COLLEGE 
OF FINE 
ARTS 


PICTURE THIS! 


SEVEN DAYS 


«Vi 


ART WORKS. WALKS O WORDS 


re view 


Plan your visual art adventures with our 
new Friday email bulletin filled with: 

# art news, profiles and reviews 

• weekly picks for exhibits 

receptions and events Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 



EYE.Ujit?16S S TAKING N0TE OF VISUAL VERMONT 


Painting for Pleasure 


art 



S ome of Sara Katz's most ap- 
pealing paintings are haphaz- 
ardly stacked against a wall in 
a corner of her Ferrisburgh 
studio, hidden behind a few of her sig- 
nature depictions of nondescript high- 
ways and hazy, unpeopled expanses. 

Katz's realistic renditions of animals 
and insects in a series called "Predator/ 
Prey" prove her to be a more versatile 
and classically inclined artist than one 
might assume after viewing the work 
she shows in galleries - for example, 
die forlorn industrial scenes and blurry 
roadways currendy on display at Vin- 
tage Inspired Lifestyle Market in Bur- 
lington. Katz chose die same themes 
for her contribution to a group show of 
small paintings at Edgewater Gallery in 
Middlebury last year. 

Asked whether she ever paints peo- 
ple (none are visible in die paintings at 
her high-ceilinged studio), Katz says 
she does regularly compose portraits, 
either on commission or out of love for 
a sitter. But she can’t show strangers die 
likenesses of her husband, landscape ar- 
chitect H. Keith Wagner, "because he's 
naked,” Katz says. She remains smiling- 
ly bashful even after a visitor cites the 
tradition of male nudes in Western art. 

In die sequestered “Predator/Prey" 
series, Katz has painted a comparatively 
j large and carefully observed carnivore 
5 on each of half-a-dozen 3-foot-by-3-foot 
> panels that are divided into pale-colored, 
< checkerboard squares. In some of these 
p bordered spaces, she’s painted images of 
“( what's on a particular predator’s menu: 
mice for a hawk, flies for a load, rabbits 
for a fox. The combination of a soft pal- 
8j ette and the implied tension of the sub- 
~ ject matter in “Predator/Prey” grabs a 
9 viewer's attention and does not let go. 
S Katz would surely find buyers for die 
£ pieces in diis series if she revealed diem 
to die public. 

But the 34-year-old isn’t interested 
> in making a career as an artist. She has a 
° full-time job as assistant directorof Bur- 
g lington City Arts, where she’s worked 
8* since gradu ati ng from Skidmore College 
13 years ago. Katz and Wagner also have 
a 1-year-old son, Hudson, who toddles 
around the couple's strikingly minimal- 
ist home during a recent visit. 

These commitments limit the time 
Katz can spend in the stand-alone stu- 
< dio Wagner built for her soon after com- 


pleting their house in 2003. As a result, 
she’s working small these days. 

“Pieces this size are something I’m 
able to complete," Katz says, pointing to 
a grouping of 20 panels, each six inches 
square, arranged in a grid on a studio 
wall. The individual subjects range 
widely - from fossil-like forms to close- 
ups of brightly colored algae to a robin, 
other winged creatures and, weirdly, a 
single, high-heeled shoe. “I don't know 
where that came from," Katz admits. 

It isn't just diffidence or die busy 
schedule of a working mom diat keeps 


Katz from hurling herself headlong into 
her art. “I don't have that romantic idea 
of being an artist,” she says. “I don't 
want to spend my life alone in a studio. 
The effect that art can have on people — 
that's what I like to see.” 

Katz sees plenty of that dirough BCA. 
Her work diere also offers an outlet for 
some of her creative energies, suggests 
Katz's boss, Doreen Kraft. “We both do 
a lot of problem solving, and I think Sara 
derives artistic satisfaction from that," 
says Kraft, who refers to Katz not as her 
assistant but as “a wonderful partner." 


Katz is self-confident, Kraft adds, 
but there’s “no hubris about her." For 
her part, Katz says she's content to stay 
at BCA for the indefinite future. “Maybe 
I’ll become a full-time artist when I'm 
an old lady," she muses. 

Shawna Cross, who chooses the 
graphic work at Edgewater, thinks 
Katz’s art can find a paying audience 
today. “We love the contemporary edge 
of what she does,” Cross comments. 


I DON’? WANT 
ID SPEND MY LIFE 
ALONE IN A STUDIO. 



SARA KATZ 


and notes that Katz has been selected 
as the gallery’s featured artist for July. 
“She's an amazing colorist — all the 
muted pinks, the yellows, the blues. But 
it doesn't look overdy feminine. There's 
also a reference to movement in a lot of 
the paintings that's almost eerie." 

Cross is speaking of diose highway 
scenes, some of which, Katz explains, are 
reworkings of photos she takes from mov- 
ing cars. “The photos are pretty terrible," 
Katz confesses, “which is actually a good 
thing, because I have to work extra hard 
on the painting to make it what I want.” 

The overpasses and stretches of as- 
phalt "are in themselves not all that in- 
spiring,” Katz concedes. “They become 
more interesting as diey're being paint- 
ed." She says she creates a gauzy effect 
to suggest a fleeting memory, while us- 
ing sunny colors to infuse a banal sub- 
ject with a pleasant sense of nostalgia. 

Katz paints on Masonite, prefer- 
ring its solidity to canvas - a material 
she doesn’t like "because of the way it 
bounces behind the brush.” 

She also uses oils almost exclusive- 
ly — perhaps pardy as a subconscious 
homage to her mother. “I can remem- 
ber the smell of oil paint as a kid,” Katz 
says, and explains that her Japanese 






American mother, Vicki Yamasaki, used 
to compose landscapes in the family's 
Cabot home. 

Katz moved there at age 8 from 
southern New Jersey, where her father, 
Gary Katz, worked as a vegetable farmer, 
though he was trained as a biochemist 
What? There are farmers in New Jer- 
sey? Who knew? 

“South Jersey is the reason why it's 
called the Garden State," Katz points out 
She’s picked up the ag interest from 
her dad, and tends two vegetable gardens 
on the 16-acre parcel she and Wagner 
own. In addition to Katz's studio and the 



family’s open-interior, metal-and-ce- 
ment home, the property contains a met- 
al-working shop where Wagner welds 
and sculpts. It seems a fitting avocation 
for a 6-foot-8-inch man who weighs 
around 2S0 pounds. Several of Wagner's 
big metal balls are scattered on gravel 
around the entrance to the house. 

Wagner’s aesthetic is emphatically 
minimalist, but Katz doesn’t use that 
term in describing her own art. “I’d say 
my style is abstract," she offers, even 
though she often paints recognizable 
objects and settings. “You can always 
see the brushstrokes in my work, and 
the paint itself is always an important 
element in what I do. I also invent a 
lot, changing die scene based on what's 
happening with the paint. I’ve never 
been married to realism." 

But Wagner has taught her a lot that 
she's applied to her art, Katz notes. 
“He’s showed me how important it is to 
take out all the unimportant things.” © 


jgsaraskatz.com 





Magic of 
Master Fiddlers 



• APRIL VERCH BAND SCOTT CAMPBELL 


Barre Opera House 

^ Sunday. April 22'" :: 2:00pm 

Tickets Available at: 

Barre Opera House Box Office 

802 :: 476::8188 

arreoperahouse.frontgatetlckets.com 



' PASTRY I 
THURSDAY. APRIL 26 s 

HIGHER6ROUNDMUSIC.COM * 




art 


BURLINGTON-/! 




IS HAN A INGERMAN: ‘Un-Masking: The Truth,* 

JULES LIEBSTER: Prints. April 22 through 30 at 
Info. 865-72TL ^ 





algorithm (through April 28). At BCA Center In 


KAREN DAWSON: Bnghtly colored, semiabstract 
paintings. Through April 30 at People's United Bank 
In Burlington. InTa 865-1208 
KATE LONGMAID "Sweet Surrender* contemporary 

photography. Through April 30 at Block Gallery In 

LEIGH ANN ROONEY & HILARY GLASS: 'Ethereal 
Terra* paintings and photography by Rooney: etch- 

ROBERTBRUNELLE JR. "Cold Snap." paintings. on 

LORRAINE MANLEY: Landscapes In acrylic. 

Through May 31 at Metropolitan Gallery. Burlington 
City Hall. Info. BBS-7166. 

LYNA LOU NORDSTROM: 'A Life in Pri ntmaklng.* a 

MICHAEL SIRE: "Silent Faces." photographs of 

at Speeder S Earl's (Pine Streetl In Burlington. Inlo. 
658-6016. 

NICK EARL A JUSTIN HOEKSTRA 'Hard n Gentle * 

mated als by Earl. Through April 20 at BCA Center in 
Burlington. InTo, 86S-7166. 

NICOLE MARIE MANDEVILLE A SUSAN NOVA 

In Burlington. Info. 735-737L 



pastel palndngs and gidee prints. Through Apnl 30 




RICHARD BROWN: "April Showers: Images of Tasha 
Tudor* work by the photographer who spent 10 
years documenting the early-1 9th-century lifestyle 



Prindle Wissler “Whenever I set down to do something. I make a 
mess,” Prindle Wissler once said. “I make no apologies because what I'm doing is 
learning" The beloved Middlebury artist died last year at the age of 99. To celebrate 
what would have been her 100th birthday. Middlebury Town Hall Theater’s Jackson 
Gallery is showing a retrospective of her work through April 30 — and throwing her a 
big “Birthday Hoopla,” with cake, hors d’oeuvres and a cash bar, on Wednesday, April 18. 
"I don’t have the time, inclination or ability to be perfect," Wissler said. “I’d rather do 
my creations with excitement, enthusiasm and spirit" Proceeds benefit the visual-art 
program at Mary Hogan SchooL Pictured: Prindle Wissler looking through her art 



Frog Hollow In Burlington. InTo. 865-6458. 


ROBERT WALDO BRUNELLE JR.: 'The House In 



ROBIN KATRICK: Photograp 
B63-67I3. 


ROGER COLEMAN: "That was so 19 seconds ago * 
new paintings. Through April 28atFlynndogin 
Burlington. InTo B63-0093. 



Burlington. Info. 355-5418. 



of being. Through April 28 at Backspace Gallery In 






CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

CALL TO ARTISTS. Spring 
Cleaning: A Visual Exploration 
of Forgiveness and Letting 

inBudlngton.AII media 
welcome. Deadline: April 2a 
Info fireflyiol lectlvevLcom 
thefireflycollectlveOgmall. 


CALL TO PHOTOGRAPHERS 



Artisans Craft Gallery in the 
Info. darcyhandy®holmail. 


FLAMINGO FLING: The 

don to benefit SEA BA fbrthls 
Annual Meedng at the Soda 

SLA BA Center. 404 PlneStreet 
Monday through Wednesday. 
9-5 p.m, Decorate and bring 










THE HISTORY OF GOOOARO COLLEGE: AN ERA 



VINCENT FAGO: Original artwork, comic-book cov- 
ers and character-study drawings by the cartoonist 
who created the 1950s character the Checkered 
Pup and drew Peter Rabbit. Through April 28 at 



453-701L 

BONE STRUCTURES': Artwork Informed by the 
In Rutland. Info, 77S-03S6. 

ENVIRONMENT AND OBJECT IN RECENT AFRICAN 



Support a woman making the transition 
from prison back into the community 


The influence of a mentor can 
profoundly affect a woman's 
ability to be successful as she 
works to rebuild her life! 



If you are a good listener, have an open mind and want to be a friend, we 
invite you to contact us to find out more about serving as a volunteer mentor. 


For more information, please call Pam Greene at 
(802) 846-7164 or pgreene@mercyconnections.org 

Mgn.tgLorientgtig.n_b.eainLMgy_2nd.gt-5j3.Qpm 


mercy 


v 


Mentoring 


Free Soil Test 

for the first 75 visitors to 
smartwaterways.org 

Most lawns and gardens in Vermont don't need fertilizer. 

Keep money in your pocket and excess nutrients out of the lake. 

Don't guess, soil test! 



After you've tested, remember, if needed, fertilizer works 
better in the fall (not spring)! For more information about 
water quality in our region and everyday things you can 
do to prevent pollution, visit our website: 

www.SmartWaterways.org 


SMART 

Ways 

yniimi/** 


NORTHERN SHOWS 


Verv&nt Federal 

CREDIT UNION 



Let’s 
Roll. 


Auto 

Loan 


Catch a Sweet Rate 
as low as 

1 . 99 %! 


Expect More with our Low Rates, Online Applications, 
Pre-Approvals and Flexible Payment Plans. 





Julia Stiles no, not that Julia Stiles. This Julia Stiles isn't a Hollywood 
starlet but a 22 -year-old, self-taught artist from Maine. Her paintings are at Shelburne's 
All Souls Interfaith Gathering through April 27 in a show called "Visual Passages 
Through the New Testament” Stiles uses black and colored ink with watercolor washes 
to bring Bible passages to life. If you look closely, you can see her inspiration: William 
Blake’s illustrations, Honore Daumier’s political cartoons and Georges Rouault's sad 
clowns. The result is a series of images that would be right at home in the stained glass 
of a cathedral. Pictured: "Behold Thy King Cometh." 







Oliver Schemm Growing up with a Dutch mother and on American 
military doctor father. Oliver Schemm was always on the move. As a result he 
developed a knack for synthesizing cultures. His eclectic sculptures could be relics 
from a forgotten civilization. "Wunder Hammer” is a fantastical, lifesize tent filled 
with oddities such as the “Weeble Wobble Menhir.” beakers and tubes and an elaborate 
shipV steering wheel. To make "Avian Music” (pictured), he fused piano keys and bits 
of machinery. "I sec my works as props from another world sent to suggest something," 
writes Schemm. Visithis parallel universe, “Zonule of Zinn and the Canal of Schlemm,” 
at Castleton State College's Christine Price Gallery through May 18. 


JEAN CHEROUNY: Source of Empathy," recent 
paintings Through May 20 at DiDden Center For 
the Aits. Johnson State College. Info. 388-0320. 
KATHLEEN KOLB: "Snow Light’ oil paintings 




MICHAEL STRAUSS: "Letting Go." acrylic paintings. 
Through April 29 at Emile A. Gruppe Gallery In 

MILDRED BELTRt: New mrxed media works on 
paper. Through April 27 at Vermont Studio Center 
Gallery II In Johnson. Infa 635-2727. 




SARAH HART MUNRO Collaged. textured paint- 
ings and abstract expressionist work. Through 
April 21 at Northeast Kingdom Artisans Guild 
Backroom Gal lery In St Johnsbury. Infa 748-0158. 


regional 

POTTGEN: "Under the Shadowless Tree " encausuc 
RICHARD ALLEN: "Small Works." mixed-media 
Center in Lebanon. N.H. Info, 603-448-3117. 

FEININGER: THE GREAT CARNIVAL': A retrospec- 




STAR WARS: IDENTITIES: THE EXHIBITION: 

An interact! ve investigation I nto the sd ence 

April 19 through September 16 at Montreal Science 
Centre. Info, 514-496-4724. ® 



HOP HEADS UNITE! 


(§weet (plover cT^tarket 

A TASTING OF OUR HOPPIEST BEERS 
FRIDAY, APRIL 20 
4 -7 PM 

l g|ii>. in- iTlTlll >K ni i~»TsW m- i ll- imThi Hi i=) 

Open Daily 8 to 8 OT3 www.sweetclovermarket.com 

f’802') 872-8288 “ 


at the Essex Shoppes & Cinema 
nut in-nil' ill m aii nf 


BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


D UKE/FAN/STALK US 


sevendays.socialclub 
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movies 


Lockout ★V 

A ccording to the Internet Movie Da- 
tabase, Luc Besson has produced 
103 titles. He's S3 years old. You get 
where I’m going with this: When 
somebody even somebody unusually gifted 
cranks out movies at the rate Besson does, 
there are going to be some clunkers. 

For example. Lockout. Clearly conceived 
as a deliberately cheesy homage to Die Hard- 
style testosterone fests of the late '80's and 
■90's, the French filmmaker's latest project 
succeeds only as a reminder of why such pic- 
tures fell out of favor in the first place. 

A pumped-up Guy Pearce stars as Snow, a 
former CIA operative who's been framed for 
espionage. The year is 2079, and his charac- 
ter has two very serious problems. First he's 
facing the possibility of serving 30 years in 
MS One, a maximum-security prison in orbit 
around the Earth. And second, he's afHicted 
with a condition that causes him to speak ex- 
clusively in wisecracks, self-amused asides 
and cynical one-liners. Which get tiresome 

Snow finds himself presented with an un- 
expected shot at redemption. As fate would 


have it the president's daughter, Einilie 
(Maggie Grace), happens to be visiting MS 
One on a humanitarian mission just as a riot 
breaks out, and she is taken hostage. High- 
ranking officials of the Secret Service offer to 
drop all charges in exchange for her rescue, 
and, faster than you can say “Snake Plissken," 
Snow is firing off one-liners at her captors. 

While 500 or so of the baddest asses alive 
have taken over the place, the film focuses 
for some reason on just two of them a pair 
of Scottish brothers played by Vincent Re- 
gan and Joseph Gilgun. Regan is ostensibly 
the leader and the brains of the rebellion, 
but he's a dull boy compared with Gilgun's 
manic monster. Neither, though, proves en- 
tertaining enough to keep us from wonder- 
ing where the rest of the prison gang has 
gone and how much the picture's bargain- 
basement budget has to do with the riot’s 
poor turnout. 

Regan and Gilgun may be psycho car- 
toons, but they're in many respects bet- 
ter company than the picture’s good guys. 
Pearce and Grace prove one of movie his- 
tory's most grating duos. Instead of kicking 



i hybrid fri 


inmate butt, Snow spends most of the film's 
running time sparring with the inexplicably 
ungrateful Emilie while attempting to escort 
her safely to the penal colony's escape pod. 
It’s difficult to imagine a screen couple with 
less chemistry. Of course, the situation isnt 
helped by the fact that Grace can't act her 
way out of a paper bag, or that the barbs and 
put-downs die two trade are die handiwork 
of a writing team with zero ear for dialogue 
Stephen St. Leger and James Mather 
make their writing/directing debut Now, 
there’s a shock. Besson shares a wridng cred- 
it for helping dream up the story, but you can 
thank the Irish first-timers for die block- 
headed banter. And the video-game- quality 
special effects. And one of the silliest, most 


audience-insulting endings you're likely to 

law prohibits my saying more than this: Just 
ask yourself why a prison in orbit would be 
stocked with parachutes. 

What could have been on hour and a 
half of giddily retro sci-fi fun instead winds 
up a joyless recycling of tropes. You'll wish 
your theater had an escape pod. By the time 
you've finished reading this, Besson will 
have made another movie and forgotten all 
about Lockout. Something tells me you'll for- 
get it quickly, too. 

You know what they say: In space, no one 
can hear you snore. © 

RICK KISONAK 
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The Cabin in the Woods ★★★★ 


H 


e. Non-hi 


>rfam 


n feel cheated when 
they find themselves trembling with any- 
thing but dread. 

So make no mistake: The Cabin in the 
Woods is not a particularly scary film. That 
should be obvious from the participation of 
cowriter Joss Whedon, best known as the 
creator of ''Buffi' the Vampire Slayer”: and 
cowriter-director Drew Goddord, who cut 
his teeth on scripts for that show. Favorite 
Whedon actors abound in Cabin, as do his 
stylizeddiuloguc rhythms and taste for geeky 
shout-outs And, like much of Whedon’s 



pretensions. 

Because, you see. The Cabin in the Woods 
is the closest anyone); ever likely to get to 
a lighthearted stoner version of Michael 
Hancke's grueling movie about violence and 
voyeurism, Funny Games. Like that film, it 
will hit home hardest with people who have 
enjoyed — guiltily or otherwise — watching 
fictional characters bite it on screen. 

Whedon and Goddard's humor is all 
about absurd juxtapositions, mixing pop- 


culture tones that shouldn't mix. The movie 
opens with white-collar workers Richard 
Jenkins and Bradley Whitford (Siuerson and 
Hadley) exchanging banalities like support- 
ing players on “The Office." Nothing even 
ominous happens, but this doesn't stop the 
film’s title front appearing with a boom in a 
blood-red font. 

From there. Cabin skips to more famil- 

deni Dana (Kristen Connolly) and her four 
friends (Anna Hutchison, Chris Hemsworth, 
Jesse Williams and Fran Kranz) are headed 
for a weekend getaway at ... a cabin in the 
woods. Not unlike the young people in The 

Wrong Turn, Cabin Fever and hundreds of 
other films, they are a good girl, a slut, a jock, 
asmartguyand a stoner a slasher-film ver- 
sion of The Breakfast Club. They are also the 
type of kids who, when a heavy trapdoor flies 
open on a still nighL remark placidly, “Must 
have been the wind." 

In short, they are the sacrificial lambs 
of hillbilly horror, a subgenre so steeped in 
cliches that it was satirized just last year in 
another movie. Tucker a Dale vs. Evil. But 
there's something wrong. The kids embody 
their archetypes a little too well - except 



Kranz's character, the stoner, who keeps 
making surprisingly on-point remarks. (He 
suggests that the group, when endangered, 
stick together rather than split up.) More- 
over, someone is watching the action in the 
cabin, and it's not the usual lurking psycho. 

To say more would be to spoil the movie's 
best twists. While they aren't always origi- 
nal. let alone plausible, they are executed 
with brio, buckets of fake gore and snappy 
one-liners especially from Kranz, who 
needs to work more. The other actors, too, 
play their stock roles with sly comic aplomb. 

characters are usually brain-dead eye candy 
- so we don't have to care about them. Why 
must these poor fools die for our amuse- 


ment? Are horror fans brimming with blood 
lust? Craving an adrenaline rush? Or do they 
simply enjoy feeling superior to anyone 


In Cabin, Whedon and Goddard explore 

fans in a way that); simultaneously aggran- 
dizing and profoundly unflattering. But they 
do so as fans, as is clear from the sheer vol- 
ume of in-jokes. If you've been waiting for an 
ultra-veibal meta-horror film that takes its 
premise to a logical conclusion — and, 1 real- 
ize, that makes you a minority- this is it® 


MARGOT HARRISON 






NEW IN THEATERS 







NOW PLAYING 

21 JUMP STREET**** Jonah HI II and Charming 

Lord and Chris Miller (Cloudy With a Chance of 
Meat6alls|dlrected. (109 irin. R. Essex. Majestic. 


AMERICAN REUNION** Ihegangof high 



ratings 

* = refund, please 


RATINGS ASSIGNED TO MOVIES NOT REVIEW 
BY RICK KISONAK OR MARGOT HARRISON AR 

COURTESY OF METACRITICCOM. W‘ "" 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 
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Treat Yourself! 
Treat Your Dog! 

Williston's Premier Dog Training Center 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

declare your, 

INDEPENDENCE! 

EXPERIENCE COLLEGE THIS JULY AT UVM 


Registration Is Now Open! 


movies 


Having trouble find the 
right wedding band to fit 
your engagement ring? 



die of Matthew's specialties 
is to match tlie band to your 
engagement ring as if it was 
always meant to be together. . . 

like the two of you. 



Matthew Taylor 


985-3190 

« . m at t h ewt ayl ord esi g n s 



M 3 ring riraij in rolling celebrity wtmhip, 
backstage ahenanigtrrs and miftalten identity" 

S420 Shelbarae Road, Shelburne 

April 20, 21, 26, 27, 28 at 7:30pm, 
Matinee April 22 at 2pm 

$1$ general, $11 seniors (over bo) and students 
All seats $10 so Thursday, April 16 * 1 ) 
Tickets can be purchased in advance at 
Shelburne Supermarket or by calling 985-0780 














Cbep bab to listen to tlje Sing. 
Wl)£P Ijab to listen to tlje Pope. 



Thursday & Friday, April 1 9-20 • 9am-5pm 
Saturday, April 21 • 9am-lpm 


Authentic Thaitt itfc 

Come try our expanded menu 
Now Open ALL DAY Saturday & Sunday! 


MMainSt, Downtown Wlnooski:65$-4888 

M-F 1 130an2J0pm/430-9^0pn,Sa-Su 11 :30am -93 Qpm 


SPRING FLING - MOTHER S DAY 
WAREHOUSE SALE 

CASE PACKS • OVERSTOCKS • RETURNS 


5 Pilgrim Park Road, Waterbury, VT 


movies 

you missed 

AN EXCERPT FROM BLURT, 

THE SEVEN OAYS STAFF BLOG 


Movies You Missed 34: Miss Representation 

Lots and lots of movies never (or only briefly) make It to Vermont theaters. Each week 
Margot Harrison reviews one that you can now catch on your home screen. 

This week in movies you missed: What’s missing from movies? Positive represen taboos 





J ennifer Siebel Newsom 
(pictured) is a Hollywood 
actor married to a politician 
(California LL Gov. Gavin 
Newsom). Pregnant with her 
first daughter, she started 
worrying about the media 
climate's effects on girls, which 
eventually led her to make this 
documentary. Basically, Miss 
Representation is a collection 
of damning clips full of women portrayed as sex kittens or shrieking harridans, 
alternating with interviews with familiar bees such as Gloria Steinem, Rachel 
Maddow, Geena Davis and Margaret Cha 

Its thesis is that today's media are objectifying and demonizing women, perhaps 
more dian ever before, and that this is part of a backlash against feminism. Most 
revelatory — for a non-cable-news watcher, anyway - was the series of clips with 
pundits ranting about female political candidates. 

-M.H. 
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i>ou can bet tljej> bibn’t listen to 
anp olbe rot on tljetr oton time. 


js 


When it was time to parti) in the 
old lieidom, you con bet they did 
it right, cutting a rug to classical 
hits. They knew great music 
when they heard it 

THE ORIGINAL POP MUSIC 


THE CLASSICAL STATION 

101.7 fm 

NOW AT TWICE THE POWER FROM | 
THE TOP OF MT. MANSFIELD 




Gulliver's Doggie Daycare 


802.860.1144 

59 Industrial Avenue Ulillisten, VT 05495 

uiuiui.doggieclaycare.com 


Please join us for the Annual 
Mercy Connections Spring Luncheon 

To recognize the Honorable Madeleine M. Kunin with 
the McAuley Award and to celebrate Mercy 
Connections' commitment to Social Justice 


Wednesday, May 16^2012 
11:00 a/.vvu ■ 1:30 p.nu 
at th&Sheratem/Hoteb 

$40 Tickets 
Available Now 

Contact: (802) 846-7063 or 
info@mercyconnections.org 

SEV EN D AYS 


V mercy 

"v connections s 

www.mercyconnections.org 


Weigh 


Less 

I Nutrition Centers 




WHAT’S YOUR DEAL? 




Purchase these offers only at: 

deals.sevendaysvt.com 


SWEETPERKS 


Aspire 



ASPIRE COMMUNITY STUDIO: 5-CLASS 
YOGA PUNCH CARD FOR ONLY $20! 

Aspire offers a variety of yoga classes from Yoga for Wellness, Yoga for 
Toddlers, Intro to Yoga, and Beyond Basic Yoga. With their large variety 
of yoga offerings and great schedule, you are sure to find a class that 
fits your needs. 



GARDEN OF EATIN’: $20 TOWARDS 
FOOD AND BEVERAGE FOR ONLY $10! 

Enjoy lunch in Vermont's one and only greenhouse cafe! Enjoy 
homemade soups, sandwiches, salads and wraps in a beautiful 
garden center with tropical plants and a patio by the pond! 


SEVEN DAYS 

Deal* 



Seven Days delivers deep 
discounts on concerts, plays 
and more! Between ticket deals, 
get local perks on shopping, 
services and dining. 


Sign up for DealTicket emails today: 
deals.sevendaysvt.com 






NEWS QUIRKS byrolano sweet 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Police had no trouble catching Chester 
Michael Schaffer. 30, who they suspected of 
robbing a convenience store in Hampton, Va. 
"He was located immediately," police CpI. 
Maty E. Shackelford said, trying to make his 
getaway on a moped. (Norfolk’s WVEC-TV) 

Ambush of the Week 

Part of a cell tower disguised as a palm tree 
broke off and crashed through the wind- 
shield of a car in El Paso. Texas. Driver Sergio 
Gonzales said the steel branch, made to 
look like a palm frond, impaled the vehicle 
and cut his face near his right eye. Blaming 
the accident on high winds, tower owner 
T-Mobile denied responsibility, pointing out 
the branch "broke in the middle of the frond, 
not at the point of attachment to the primary 
structure," making it an issue with building 
techniques. (El Paso’s KVIA-TV) 

Night of the Living 
Undead 

Badgers have been desecrat- 
ing human remains in the 
English town of Swindon by 
burrowing under graves and 


drove to a nearby ban k, pulled up to the drive- 
through window and "sent a note through 
the drive-through canister telling the teller to 
send him money." police Sgt. Craig Martinez 
said, noting the hoy implied "he had a 
weapon." The teller complied, and the boy 
ray. Twenty minutes later, he robbed 


lehalf of se 


eral ir 




r. Rod K 


Blagojevich look office. Corrections officials Federal Communications Commiss 

cerning obscenity, indecency and profanity 
if that speech or conduct were broadcast ot 


rredit ut 




rough 


window. Police located the getaway 
which the boy had abandoned in a residen- 
tial neighborhood, but an officer found him 
walking nearby, arrested him and recovered 
an undisclosed amount of cash. “I've never 

window," Martinez said, “much less two in 
the same day." (Salt Lake City’s KSL-TV) 

Side-Effect Issues 

Illinois prison inmates have sued the state, 
claiming loo much soy in their diets is 
causing severe health problems, including 
heart issues and thyroid damage The con- 
ditions began, according to the suit filed on 


t spending on meals by increasing the 
mended for a healthy diet. Besides suhstilul- 

in burgers, prisons "started using soy cheese 
on macaroni and cheese, soy nuggets in 
spaghetti sauce, soy flour added to all baked 
goods." foundation president Sally Fallon 
Morell said. “The first thing that shows up is 
digestive disorders. Soy is extremely hard to 


There Oughta Be a Law 

Stale senators in Arizona introduced legisla- 
tion. SB 1467. that would require all educa- 


(Huffington Post) 

Petty Crimes of the Week 

Two officers who searched Asheton Killiant 
Biggerstaff, 24, when he returned to the 
Gaston, SC., jail from work release found 
two bags of winteigreen smokeless tobacco 
hidden between his butt checks. (Gaston 


Authoriti 




i Salisbury, N.C., by giving 
the clerk counterfeit $1 bills. When the clerk 
recognized the bills were bogus, the man 
left them on the counter and drove away. 
(Salisbury Post) 


1 FREE WILL ASTROLOGY av rob brezsnv = 


g bone 


onnguig uunes eo the sur- *nn-r- 
face. The Swindon Borough AK IfcS (Mar. 21-Apr. 19) 


erless to stop the badgers be- 
cause of the 1992 Protection 
. "Licenses to 
te badgers," a council of- 


Friends of the Radnor Street 
Cemetery, warned, 'The 
badgers are left to breed.” 
(BBC News) 

Bad Decisions 

a venomous snake, believed 
to have been a cottonmouth, 
in Mobile, Ala., he cut off the 
head. His 41-year-old friend 
picked it up and stuck his 


Y ou had to take the test before 
you got a chance to study 
more than a couple of the 
lessons. Does that seem fair? Hell, 
no. That’s the bad news. The good 
is that this test was merely a 
rehearsal fora more importantand 
inclusive exam, which is still some 
weeks in the future. Here's even 
better news: The teachings that you 
wil I need to master before then are 
flowing your way, and will continue 
to do so in abundance. Apply yourself 
with diligence, Aries. You have a lot 
to learn, but luckily, you have enough 
time to get fully prepared. 
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VIRGO (Aug. 2 3- Sept 22): H 


The r 


mth l 


is finger. When the victim 
began showing signs of 
poisoning, paramedics were 
called. He was treated with 
antivenom and released. 
(Mobile’s WALA-TV) 

British authorities reported 
that a 34-year-old Lithuanian 
man suspected of stealing 
fuel in Wiltshire abandoned 
his van when police spotted 
him and took off running 

by a police helicopter with 
onboard thennal imaging by 
hiding in a manure pile at a 
farm. Officers on the ground 
noticed him "face-down in 
the dung" and arrested him. 
(BBC News) 

Modus Operandi 

Police arrested a 16-year-old 
boy who took his mother's 
car without permission, 
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DEMOCRATS AND DEMOCRATIC FRONT CROUPS LIKE MOVEONORG ARE TRYING TO 
CHANNEL T-£ OCCUPY MOVEMENT JACK INTO THE SYSTEM WITH SUCH "ASTROTURF" 
ACTIONS AS "OCCUPY THE BALLOTBOX" AND "OCCUPY THE PRIMARIES." 

WHAT BIZARRE CO OPTION SCHEMES CAN WE LOOK FORWARD TO NEXT? 
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CELEBRITY VACATIONS 



RAPPELLING DOWN Jam C REILLY'S FOREHEAD 



WHITE-WATER RAfTING ON A STREAM 
Of Gordon ramsay'5 invective 



SPELUNKING IN ANNE HATHA WAV’S SMILE 



BASKINA IN The HEALING RAWS 
Of VIGUC MORTENSEN 
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Bill the Cockroach 


HENRY GUSTAVSON 



RED MEAT 


striated sinews of spite 


THE CREEP CUTS DOWN TREES AND 
THEN HE GRINDS 'EM UP TO MAKE 
SOME PAPER TO WRITE ABOUT IT. 


mqx cannon 
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MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P-25) NEWS QUIRKS & FREE WILL ASTROLOGY (P.81) 
CROSSWORD (PC-4) CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-S) 










PERSONALS 








FOREVER OPTIMIST. HOPELESS 
ROMANTIC 



givi ng. I'm look! rig for long term Out 


NEEDS TO BE PAMPERED 

I am a single mom looking for a single 



For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 





Figure I should try something new. 





CURIOUS. KINO. PASSIONATE. 
HUMOROUS. SMART 



TORN BETWEEN EARTH AND SPACE 


friends I like space, working out and 



CURJoUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

a See photos of 
this person online. 


GIVING IT AN HONEST GO 





W5MBIsEckrW5ME.il 


overnights, and let me tel I you. getting 
used to thatsleep schedule Is really ^ 

am an artist a musician a good friend. I 
am Into sd-fi and fantasy, and playO&D 
and magic cards hahaha...l'm looking 


I'M GORGEOUS 





IT WAS BETTER NOVA SCOTIA 



INTELLIGENT. WITTY, KIND, GENEROUS. 







FUN, ENERGETIC. SHY 



FUN-LOVING MOTORCYCLING GOOFBALL 

Hi, I am a hardworking, fun-loving guy. I am self employed and 
my business takes up a lot of time, but when I am not working 
I like spending time with friends, going out for dinner and a movie, 
or just staying in to watch a rental and eating some good takeout. 

BikeFun, 37. MEN SEEKING WOMEN. 


My favorite date activity is... Dinner and a movie, or a motorcycle 
ride to a unknown town. 






§ 


FERSoNKS 


EX WITH NO STRINGS! 


COUPLE FOR COUPLE 



For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 







KINK oF 1N£ WEEK: 


WoMEN ieebfl^ 

CAN YOU KEEP UP? 

Curvy, multi orgasmic, kinky and love to play for hours. 

I am looking for someone who, if we hit it off can meet and 
play on a regular basis. This wil I be a sexual relationship, 
but a "relationship" nonetheless. I am not looking for 
a one-night stand, I am looking for a sexual playmate, 
thewholepackage, 23 

FROM HER ONUNE PROFILE: What is the freakiest place 
you’ve ever had sex in Vermont? Rooftops, cemeteries, 
boats, alleys, you name it... I'd love to check It off my list if I 
haven't already. 


LOOKING FOR GOOOTIMES 






CURIoUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


SUPERHORNY 

I am a very nice, big-hearted man 
who wants to end hi s vi rginity I am 

photographs taken, let me know. I 
get so horny and al on e at n Ights I 

turn me on. So Be my next partner In 
bed. Photographerjorr81 30. □ 


NAKED IN BED TON IGHT 



CANT GET ENOUGH 

Cant get enough. Looking for 
somegre*o,aLBo.h giving and^ 



aHBigfaA? 

CURIOUS VT COUPLE LOOKING 

Looking for 21- to 40- year-old attractive, 
sexy, dlsease/drug-lree female. Must 
Be discreet and gen de. We're educated. 


SQUIRTING ORGASIM LOVER/GIVER 



Squlrtlngls our Biggest turn on and she 
Is very talented In that department and 
he Is extremely good at making girls 




SEEKING CROSS-DRESSING LESSONS. 



gi rl-to be sexy, touch, kiss flirt lap 


to help/teach me. Also play sexy truth/ 









isPb v 


If you've been 
spied, go online 
to contact your 
admirer! 


sevendaysvt.com/personals 



RETR0N0ME 




MAYBE WE CAN HAVE COFFEE 

T uesday. April 10th, spotted you at 
MapleFields in Essex, They ran out of 





WESTERN NEW YORK VISITOR 




BUY-CURIOUS? 



If you're thinking 
about buying a home, 
see all Vermont 
properties online: 
sevendaysvt.com/ 
homes 

PRETTY BLONDE FROM ST, A 


How I wish you weren’t gay! I fell in 
love with you, and I regret I carit be 



SIBERIAN SHEPHERD IN REDROCKS 



COLLEGE IN NORTHEAST KINGDOM 







I went through a bad breakup recently — the 
heart-ripped-out-of-chest type of breakup that left 
me raw and totally distraught. One of my coping 
mechanisms was to fly an old lover to Vermont for 
a week to "cheer me up." She and I spent a glorious 
week fucking and not giving a damn about the rest 
of the world. It really helped, and I will be forever 
grateful for her presence. One of our activities 
included a trip to the sex shop, where I spent way 
too much dough on vibrators and dildos. Now I’m 
dating again, and I have a query: Will women be 
willing to use these toys I bought and used on my 
ex-lover, or should these toys go straight into the 
trash? Personally, I don’t see the big deal, but a 
female friend told me I was crazy if I thought any 
other woman would be ok using these toys. 


Sorry to hear about the breakup but glad you found 
ways to cope. For some people it takes copious 
amounts of chocolate and a friend’s shoulder to 
cry on — you obviously took a more "hands-on" 
approach to healing your heartache. 

As for your newly acquired toys, it depends on 
the woman. Some ladies won't bat an eyelash 
about using a well-cleaned recycled sex toy. while 
some women will consider itthe ultimate insult. 
You might even find some women who are picky 
about what type of sex toys they’ll consider 
reusing — low-priced vibrators made out of cheap 
plastic might be a no-go, while luxury toys made 
of surgical-grade stainless steel or easy-to-boil 
silicone might be a-OK. 

If you purchased higher-end, non-porous sex 
aids that can be easily cleaned, don't throw them 
away just yet. When the time comes to introduce 
toys into a new relationship, tread lightly— let your 
lady know that while you understand she might not 
be OK with it, you have "gently used" toys that have 
been painstakingly cleaned. Read her reaction. If 
she balks even slightly, suck it up and make another 
trip to the sex shop. And remember, these financial 
investments in your pleasure generally yield a high 
rate of return, no matter how short I ived. 


, Need advice? mm 

Email meatmistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 

sevendaysvt.com /blogs 





If you like the more delicate side of 
pairings, salmon and chimichurri will 
go great with with another one of 
our most recent finds, Coq d or from 
Lenne Vineyards in Oregon. This is 
incredibly good juice from the 
Willamette Valley at half the price of 
most Oregon Pinot Noirs. A play 
on words of the Cote d'Or in 
Burgundy, this is a light and delicate 
pinot that also has some guts. A 
beautiful mix of red and black fruits 
with a touch of spice, this is light 
enough that it doesn’t overpower 
the salmon, but bold enough to 
stand up to the chimichurri. 


With the flood of malbecs coming 
out of Argentina in the last few 
years, we’ve been weeding through 
and finding our favorites. One of oui 
most recent finds is Mapema 
Malbec. Sourced from some of the 
best vineyards around Mendoza by 
winemaker Mariano di Paola, 
Mapema is a super high quality 
Malbec. Deep, dark, bold and spicy, 
it delivers layer after layer of flavor: 
blackberries, currants, cinnamon 
and nutmeg. It’s ripe and flashy, but 
has enough acidity 
and tannin to pair perfectly with a 
flank steak and chimichurri. 


Grilled Flank Steak Or Wild 
King Salmon With Chimichurri 

1 Bunch of flat leaf parsley 

1 Bunch cilantro 

1 Large sweet onion 
5-6 Cloves of garlic 

2 Jalapenos 
Va-1 Cup olive oil 

Salt & pepper to taste 

PREPARATION FOR CHIMICHURRI 
Roughly chop onion, garlic, and jalapenos 
and place in a food processor. Start the 
processor and slowly add olive oil until the 
contents reach a thin consistency and set 
aside. Finely chop the flat leaf parsley and 
cilantro (be sure to wash your fresh herbs) 
and fold into the onion-oil mix, adding 
more olive oil to reach a pesto consistency, 
and sea salt and fresh cracked black 
pepper to taste. 

PREPARATION FOR FLANK OR SALMON 
Allow the meat to reach room temperature 
and salt and pepper both sides. Drizzle 
with olive oil and place on a pre-heated 
grill over medium-high heat. (Salmon 
should be started skin side down.) Both will 
take about 5-7 minutes per side. Flank 
should be cut against the grain into strips 
and topped with chimichurri and a nice 
wedge of lime. Salmon can be topped with 
chimichurri and lime as well. Both will pair 
terrifically with a nice wild rice. 


— WINE PAIRINGS — 


Mapema 

Malbec 2009 
$17-99 reg. $19 99 


Lenne Coq d Or 

Pinot Noir 2009 
$18.99 reg. $20.99 
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